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Do your customers understand why you 
have correspondent banks? 


? 


Do your directors’ meetings operate efficiently? zs 
Could you make an Open House pay dividends? 
Does your equipment reduce operations? 
Would a unit accounting plan work for your bank? 


Do you know how industrials fit the 
bank picture? 


small 


Can you compete with non-bank 


lending 
agencies? 


These and a dozen other equally 


important questions answered 


in this issue. 


-t 
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A RAND MSNALLY PUBLICATION 


To get results, someone must 
do the spade work—who 
does it for your bank? 

We mean the spade work of popularizing your bank 
throughout the country, of unearthing new business. 

Rand M€Nally Bankers Directory can do your spade 
work thoroughly, efficiently and inexpensively. 

Tell the banks of the country about your facilities 
through the Bankers Directory—used every day in almost 
every bank in the country. A perfect “‘spade” for banks who 
are after new business. ; 


Write in for rates, for sample display lines and advertisements. 


Rand McNally BANKERS DIRECTORY 


Rand MSNally Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Loose-Leaf Book Keeps Directors Informed 


Businessmen can do a good job of directing the work of a bank when they 
have all the needed facts available in a book like the one here described. 


HEN we look at the direc- 
W tors meeting from a direc- 

tor’s point of view, we can 
hardly blame him for feeling irri- 
tated when he is asked to read a 
bulky report filled with trivial de- 
tails that should be handled by 
some bank employee. Neither can 
we criticize him for indifference if 
we do not provide him with infor- 
mation that will give a concise, 
easily understood picture of the 
bank’s activities. 

The monthly report which we 
give to every director and officer in 
our bank has evolved over a period 
of five years. It is given to each 
director in a loose-leaf book. Al- 
though it is not perfect yet, we feel 
that it gives our directors a great 
deal of information which we could 
not formerly get across in the brief 
time we have at our disposal when 
they visit us each month. A good 
part of our meetings are spent dis- 
tussing the facts in the book, with 
the chairman of the board calling 
the attention of members to each 
page. 

The book provides a convenient 
way for our directors to see our 
expense account and to approve it, 
a required by the National Bank 
Examiners. It also furnishes them 
With the list of bonds purchased 
and sold, which must also be ap- 
Proved in a motion. In addition, a 
system of comparisons with fig- 
res from the previous month and 
the previous year provides a quick 
ffasp of trends in each depart- 
ment. 


By GEORGE CORMACK 


Auditor, First National Bank, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Our general directors’ meeting 
for the 16 members of our board 
is held the second Tuesday of every 
month. Our executive committee 
meets every Tuesday and Friday 
to discuss matters which are later 
presented at the general meeting. 

The first report which the direc- 
tor in our bank sees is a compara- 
tive statement of assets and liabil- 
ities. This compares the current 
month with the previous month, 
and also with the same month of 
the previous year. The figures are 
so arranged that grand totals of 
loans and discounts, securities, and 
other items are shown with a 
breakdown under each class into 
the various types of loan or invest- 
ments on hand at the end of the 
month. For instance, under loans 
and discounts, we show personal 
installment loans, demand loans, 
time loans, FHA Title 1 loans, 
mortgage loans, FHA Title 2 loans, 
and real estate mortgage participa- 
tions. This is rather a fine break- 
down, but the progress of loans of 
any type can be easily followed. 

For instance, in our December 
report, a comparison of December 
with November of the same year 
indicated that total loans increased 
materially. A study of the break- 
down of loans and discounts shows 
that we are apparently getting our 
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share of the increasing volume in 
personal loans. 

One might ask why personal in- 
stallment loan totals are shown 
separately from time loans, rather 
than being included with time 
loans. The reason, as we see it, is 
that personal installment loans, 
while making up only a small por- 
tion of the loans and discounts total, 
represent much more handling 
than time loans. For this reason, 
they should be watched rather 
carefully. If the personal install- 
ment loans are too numerous, it is 
possible that the cost of handling 
will too greatly reduce the income 
from this type of loan. 

Securities owned are also broken 
down very minutely to classify 
various types of investments. 

Now that the director has a pic- 
ture of the assets of his bank, he 
can easily determine the ability of 
the bank to meet its deposit liabil- 
ity. Deposit liability is shown as a 
total posting of time and loan de- 
posits, further distributed to show 
the amount of each type of demand 
or time deposit. 

Of course, the director will be 
interested in the growth of the 
capital account, so we show the 
capital account in total, with a 
breakdown into various items com- 
posing it. This includes stock sur- 
plus, undivided profits, and con- 
tingent reserves. The progress of 
this account can therefore be seen 
at a glance. The figures take on 
meaning when the reader sees them 
directly opposite the figures for 
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each account during the previous 
month, as well as during the same 
month of the previous year. 

When we compare operations in 
our directors’ book, we compare the 
current month with the same month 
in the previous year. We omit the 
comparison with the _ previous 
month because our directors feel 
that it is easier for them to under- 
stand a comparison of like periods. 
In addition, we show a comparison 
of totals from the first of the year 
to the current month for the year 
in progress, with the same figures 
for the preceding year. 

For the year book issued in De- 
cember, an extra page is inserted 
which shows in dollars the prin- 
cipal items of the earnings and ex- 
pense accounts, arriving at a net 
figure which represents the in- 
crease or decrease in net worth for 
each year. Figures for nine years 
of operations are shown so that 
they can be compared at a glance. 
The director reading the figures for 
gross earnings in our bank will note 
that these earnings have remained 
more or less on a level for a number 
of years. By looking at the figures 
that make up these gross earnings, 
however, he can see that the sources 
have changed. While interest and 
discount on loans made up the 
major portion of gross earnings 
several years ago, and bond interest 
a smaller portion, the reverse is 
now true. 

An analysis of the undivided 
profits account is next included in 
each report. Since we close our 
books semi-annually, we feel that 
a statement which reflects the un- 
divided profits account, as it would 
have appeared had we closed our 
books at the end of the month be- 
ing reported, is important. 


The adequacy of reserves for 
contingencies is reported each 
month to show all charges and 
credits resulting from _ assets 
charged off, or recoveries on assets 
previously charged off. This may be 
a duplication, but it takes each con- 
tingent reserve and shows all that 
has happened in that account for 
the period under consideration, 
arriving at the net credit balance 
appearing on the statement at the 
end of the month. 

Since the expense account must 
be approved by the board of direc- 
tors, a detailed report showing all 
cash disbursements for the previous 
month is prepared. We have four- 
teen expense accounts. This is really 
an item by item report of all checks 
written during the month. 

If any director has questions to 
ask, the active officers who are 
board members, are in a position 
to explain. A director might, for 
instance, ask. “What is this dis- 
bursement to Celo-Arts Displays 
for $46.50? I don’t remember a 
company by that name in Racine.” 

“That’s Johnson over here at the 
department store, who has an ad- 
vertising service on the side. He 
prepared that safe deposit box dis- 
play which we have had in the 
lobby for the past three weeks.” 

Because we operate on an ac- 
crual basis, directors are naturally 
interested in seeing the statement 
of general expenses on that basis. 
The comparative statement of op- 
erations shows as one total the 
amount of general expense charged 
into the books during the year, 
whereas, the comparative state- 
ment of general expense on the ac- 
crual basis shows the individual 
items composing the total report in 
the earnings statement. 


These Items Are Detailed For Each Meeting 


1. Comparative statement of 
assets and liabilities. 


2. Comparative statement of 
operations. 


3. Comparative statement of 
earnings and expenses. 


4. Undivided profits account. 
5. Reserves for contingencies. 
6. Cash disbursements. 


7. Comparative statement of 
general expense. 


8. Trust department reports. 
9. Bonds purchased or sold. 
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10. Bonds pledged: United 
States securities account. 


1l. Classification of accounts. 


12. Charged-off items and re- 
coveries. 


13. Past due list. 


14. Notes in judgment and 
claims filed against estates. 


15. Mortgage loans. 
16. F.H.A. Title II loans. 
17. List of loans over $1,000. 


18. Receipts and _  disburse- 
ments. 


Next comes the report of the 
trust department, which includes 
the balance sheet and a profit ang 
loss statement of this department, 
We don’t have a separate set of 
books to record the expenses of the 
trust department, but we have com. 
puted a proportionate share of ex. 
penses which we feel should be 
assumed by the department. We 
include this page to determine 
whether or not a trust department 
is a profitable venture. 

Our report of bonds purchased 
or sold during the month is, we 
feel, as complete as it is possible 
to make such a report. In addition 
to showing the name, rate, matur- 
ity, and par value of the bonds 
purchased, the cost is shown—and 
the rating. The Controller allows 
us to purchase bonds of the first 
four ratings only. Our report en- 
ables the director to see at a glance 
if a grade lower than that allowed 
is in the account. If one is found, 
action is taken. 

In the statement of bonds sold, 
the director can easily see the 
amount of bonds which have fallen 
below the fourth rating which have 
been d'‘sposed of during the cur- 
rent month. 

Out of the total government 
bonds held by this bank, certain 
ones are pledged for bankrupt 
funds and public money. A short 
statement showing the amount of 
bonds pledged and for what pur- 
pose, is included on the next page. 

On the same page, we show an 
analysis of the United States Secu- 
rity Account. This shows par value, 
name and rate, the amount at which 
the bond is carried, current market 
price, and the appreciation and de- 
preciation of the security. It gives 
the director a quick picture of a 
item which represents a very large 
portion of our total assets. 

Questions which the directors ask 
about specific bonds bought or sold 
are answered by the investment 
committee who sit on the board. 

Next, is a report showing the 
classification of all accounts as # 
the end of the month. We show it 
detail the number of checking at- 
counts, savings accounts, Christmas 
and Industrial accounts, certificates 
of deposit, and safe deposit boxes 
The total for the current month } 
compared with the total for th 
previous month, and the gain @ 
loss in each class is shown. Tht 
Year End Book will carry a further 
column indicating gains or loss 
for the year in each of the varioe 
types of accounts. 

Charge-off items are always @ 
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interest to directors. For this rea- 
gon, a complete list of all items 
charged off during the current 
month and for the year up to date 
is shown. Recoveries on all items 
previously charged off are also 
listed. 

Past due loans are pzesented 
monthly to the board by name, 
kind of loan, amount of the loan, 
and the date due. The directors 
examine this list carefully to de- 
termine which ones should be given 
special attention. Naturally, we 
would not expect a director to 
spend much time on a 30-day loan 
which is a month past due. But 
items of a larger amount undoubt- 
edly will be scrutinized and dis- 
cussed. 

We happen to have several notes 
in judgment and claims filed 
against assets. This information is 
presented monthly to the board for 
consideration. A column showing 
the date to which interest is paid 
indicates the status of the item 
with respect to default. 

Of course, all bankers realize 
that payment of interest is of minor 
importance as compared with the 
ultimate liquidation of the loan. 
But the directors of our bank are 
kept informed of the current sta- 
tus of each loan in this report. 

We are interested in the name of 
the person borrowing on a mort- 
gage loan, the date on which the 
loan originated, the amount of the 
loan, and whether the interest is 
current or in default. We have ar- 
ranged our report in just that order. 
The “Interest Current Except Dat- 
ed” column shows the dates of only 
those mortgages which are in de- 
fault on interest. This makes it 
easy for the directors to spot the 
items to be discussed. 

We do the same thing with FHA 
Title II loans. That is, we show 
the amount of the loan outstanding 
at the end of the current month, 
with two additional columns show- 
ing the number of payments past 
due and the amount of the pay- 
Ments past due. This will enable 
the director to eliminate items 
Which are perhaps only one pay- 
Ment past due, and make it easy 
for him to spot items delinquent 
sveral months, and which might 
quire investigation. 

Finally, we show a complete list 
loans in the amount of $1,000 
®& over, compared with the same 
ilem at the end of the previous 
Month. Activity on any such loan 
S readily recognized by a simple 
®mparison of the two columns. 
Por instance, John Jones might owe 
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A few minutes, spent by an executive officer in correlating and condensing the data 
in the directors’ book, will save several hours of the board's collective time—and 
greatly increase individual attention to important problems. 


us $15,000 at the end of the current 
month and at the end of the 
previous month, $17,000—indicat- 
ing a payment of $2,000 during the 
current month. 

The entire book takes me and 
one secretary part time during the 
good share of a week to prepare all 
the work papers, type the stencils, 
and run them off. My assistant at 
the next desk can also do the work, 
but one of us can easily keep ahead 
of one stenographer. We have work 
papers for previous years in our 
files, so it is not necessary for me 
to write any except the current 
figures in my report, and the secre- 
tary can fill in the others as she 
goes along. Materials for the books 
cost about $5, but the increased 
interest which we get from our 


directors is far in excess of the 
time and cost. 

Bank directors are usually busi- 
nessmen in widely scattered lines 
of activity. Whether they have a 
detailed report or not, they are 
willing and able to give their banks 
information and advice that is of 
definite value. As a rule, however, 
they spend comparatively few 
hours in any one month directing 
the affairs of the bank. 

We feel that our monthly report 
is making it possible to give our 
directors the information that will 
enable them to give us the benefit 
of their best thinking when they 
visit us each month, and to leave 
us with a well-organized idea of 
what we have accomplished and 
what we are planning to do. 





Scientific Real Estate Lending 


Mortgage lending may be con- 
trolled, in the future, according to 
actuarial standards of experience. 
This plan would be designed to 
protect the small borrower from 
rates which appear excessive, con- 
sidering the security of many small 
loans. I imagine that it will be also 
considered to answer the charge 
that the largest mortgage loans 
with the greatest risk often receive 
the lowest rates. 


If the present and future security 
of thrift and insurance funds de- 
pends largely on the mortgage port- 
folios, why shouldn’t the employed 
representatives of savings depos- 


itors take the initiative in protect- 
ing the real estate security? Is this 
not an excellent time for all of us 
to take stock of our present invest- 
ments and their relation to our own 
community, and, plan more soundly 
for our future—Fred H. Allen, 
mortgage analyst, Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York. 


The Way To A Man's Heart 


An Illinois bank has found it 
profitable to invite 10 or 15 cus- 
tomers to a luncheon with each 
other and with the bank’s officers 
for the discussion of mutual busi- 
ness interests. 
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Qur Customers Understand Our 
Correspondent Connections 


places outside of the larger 

cities, and in many states, I 
frequently inquire as to the use of 
correspondent facilities. 

It is quite common to receive the 
reply, “Oh, our correspondent clears 
all of our checks. That’s about all.” 

Occasionally, however, I find a 
bank that really makes use of the 
many correspondent services avail- 
able. For example: I was visiting 
with a banker in Michigan when the 
telephone rang, and a conversation 
ensued which apparently referred 
to real estate. My friend made some 
notations on a piece of paper, and 
after he had hung up, turned to me 
with this explanation; “One of our 
local customers has a piece of real 
estate in Texas on which he has re- 
ceived an offer. He did not know for 
sure as to the actual value of the 
property, and so did not feel that he 
was able to judge the offer. 

“He mentioned the matter to me 
casually, and I told him that I could 
find out from an _ unprejudiced 
source as to what the property was 
really worth if he would give me its 
description. 

“I telephoned this description to 
our city correspondent, and just now 
you heard me receive the report 
which the city correspondent ob- 
tained for me from a banker in the 
town where the property is located. 

“Apparently, the unbiased ap- 
praisal of the property will please 
my customer, because it shows that 
his offer is rather a liberal one.” 

After this banker had telephoned 
the good news to his customer, I 
asked him if he made any special 
effort to inform his customers of the 
services available through his city 
correspondent banks. 

“Yes,” he said, “I do. This case 
perhaps isn’t a good illustration of 
the effectiveness of my educational 
efforts. It just happened that this 
man had not realized what we could 
do for him. But we take every op- 
portunity to inform our customers 
as to our connections throughout 
the country. In fact, we very often 
emphasize that we can render serv- 
ices throughout the world, which, 
of course, is the truth. 

“We can get all sorts of services 
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A I visit with bankers in most 


through the foreign branches of our 
city correspondents.” 

When I asked what he considered 
appropriate occasions to explain 
correspondent services, my banker 
friend cited these examples: 

“At one time,” he said, “I was 
asked to give a talk before a local 
group of lawyers. In the course of 
my talk, I emphasized to them that 
the banks of the country, through a 
system of inter-bank transactions, 
are able to get quick information 
from any point; take care of collec- 
tions; payments; and the securing 
of receipts and signatures in any 
place in the world. 

“The result of that one short 
statement was that several of these 
lawyers, within a week, brought 
business to the bank. In settling 
estates, there is almost always 
something to be done at a distance. 

The administrator of an estate 
wants to get a receipt before the 
money is actually paid to a creditor, 
and we arrange this by sending the 
money through a _ correspondent 
with a request that it be delivered 
only upon the proper receipt. 

“The city correspondent then 
handles the matter through one of 
its correspondents in the town 
where the creditor lives. 

“If our bank had a trust depart- 
ment, people might have more op- 
portunity to learn of such transac- 
tions as this. That is why we find it 
necessary to take every opportunity 
to inform our customers. 

“The other day, for example, a 
farmer came in to the bank and said 
that he was about ready to ship a 
carload of fat cattle. He had been 
shipping, heretofore, to a near-by 
point, but he thought that, in this 
case, he would ship to Chicago. He 
didn’t know how to get the name 
of a livestock commission firm to 
handle the shipment, and he didn’t 
know how he could arrange to be 
sure to get all of the money that 
was due him from the transaction. 

“T then explained to him that our 
Chicago bank would handle all of 
the details for him. Through our 
correspondent, I got the name of a 
commission firm, and instructed the 
correspondent to handle the collec- 
tion. 


“In this way, my farmer friend 
was not only pleased, and made 
comfortable with the thought that 
all of the business would be han- 
dled in an unprejudiced way, but 
he was led to ask about other servy- 
ices. 

“Since that time, we have 
handled three or four additional 
matters for him that required out- 
of-town connections. 

“Another farmer came in one day 
with what he thought was a bright 
idea. He had a number of acres of 
navy beans which would soon be 
ready for market, and he thought 
it would pay him to ship them 
direct to some wholesale house, 
rather than to sell them to a local 
buyer. We told him that we would 
get all of the facts, so that he could 
easily reach a judgment. 

“One of the officers of our city 
correspondent had plenty of deal- 
ings with buyers of navy beans, and 
he was able to give such a clear 
picture of the situation that the 
local farmer felt that he knew far 
more about his business now than 
he had ever known before. He was 
astonished that we could get such 
information for him. 

“These are just three random 
cases, but the interesting thing is: 
these men each told many other 
customers and the word has gotten 
around so that customers come in 
now and ask for some services 
which are not easily classified as 
banking. Nevertheless, we find that 
we can usually handle any kind of 
a transaction in any other place, 
regardless of how trivial it may be, 
and usually the cost is very little, 
and often, nothing at all.” 

On another occasion, I discussed 
correspondent banking with a cash- 
ier in Iowa. 

“If you had asked me what our 
customers knew of correspondent 
banking relations three years ago,” 
he said, “I would have admitted 
that they had never heard of the 
term. Today, however, it is differ- 
ent. It came about in this way. 

“One of our customers came if 
one day and made a casual remark 
to me. ‘Have you ever had the ex- 
perience of owing somebody 
money, having the money to pay 
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Here is an account of the methods used by three 


banks to educate customers to the advantages they gain 
from city connections maintained by the local bank. 


wy 5. 7. 


them, but not knowing how to get 
it to them?’ 

“T admitted, of course, that I had 
never had such an experience. I 
then sympathetically inquired as to 
whether he was thus embarrassed. 

“‘T am,’ he said, ‘I owe some 
money to my wife’s brother. I bor- 
rowed it from him several years 
ago. In the meantime, he has moved 
from where he used to live and we 
do not know where to find him. We 
feel quite sure that he is in Min- 
neapolis, but Minneapolis is a big 
place, and we don’t know how to 
go about getting his address. I 
would feel a lot better if I could 
get the money to him, so that I 
could forget the debt.’ 

“After obtaining all the informa- 
tion about the man that I could, I 
offered to have our Minneapolis 
correspondent see what could be 
done about finding the creditor. 
Within two days, I was able to tell 
my customer that if he would bring 
the money into the bank, I would 
have it delivered to his wife’s 
brother, obtain a receipt in settle- 
ment of the debt, and help him to 
close the transaction. 

“He was astonished and ques- 
tioned me at considerable length as 
to how I was able to locate a man 
that he could not locate. I explained 
to him that, knowing the type of 
business the man was in, and that 
he was probably in Minneapolis, I 
wrote to our correspondent in Min- 
heapolis and explained the matter. 
One of the officers was in touch 
with the type of business men- 
tioned, and it took him only a few 
minutes to contact the various con- 
cerns in that line of business. He 
found the man, talked with him on 
the telephone to make sure that he 
was the right one, and then in- 
formed me. 

“We then began to realize that it 
would be to our interest to inform 
the whole town as to what services 
could be handled through our cor- 
Tespondent banking system. As a 
Tesult, we obtained a list of avail- 
able services from three of our city 
correspondents. We compared these 
lists, and from this, made up a 
Standard list of our own, and 
printed that in a little leaflet which 
We enclose in all of our statements. 
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“The local newspaper editor was 
so fascinated by the idea that he 
published it complete in the news- 
paper. We are being asked for serv- 
ices now in a way that not only 
pleases us, but adds to our profits. 
Many of the transactions warrant a 
fee; and more than that, our insti- 
tution is recognized now in the way 
that we have always hoped it would 
be recognized. Now, business looks 
to our bank as a source of assist- 
ance on almost any transaction.” 

On another occasion, I was talk- 
ing with the cashier of a bank in 
New Hampshire. He said, rather 
confidently, all of his business cus- 
tomers understood the available 
services on out-of-town matters. 

“Will you tell me,” I requested, 


“how you informed your custom- 
ers?” 

“The beginning of it,” he ex- 
plained, “was an occasion on which 
I was asked to speak before a local 
service club. Thinking tHat these 
special services might be interest- 
ing, because not well known, I 
mentioned a dozen or more of them. 
Before I left the room, I had re- 
quests from eight of our customers 
for special aid. Real estate trans- 
actions were mentioned by two of 
them. Handling bond matters was 
mentioned by three. One was inter- 
ested in wire transfer of funds. An- 
other wanted to know if we could 
get some credit information on a 
customer in Nova Scotia. 


“When so much interest was 
shown, I took it upon myself to dis- 
cuss this subject with customers as 
often as it could be easily worked 
into the conversation. As a bank, of 
course, we appreciate what our city 
correspondents do for us, but now 
our customers have learned to ap- 
preciate it too. We think that it pays 
to inform customers on this im- 
portant matter.” 
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Open House Made Educational 


Hand shaking is fine, but when the public can be fascinated 
with the technique of banking as it was in Racine, the anni- 
versary celebration can be made to show a dollar profit. 


Visitors were taken on a tour 


“behind the scenes” going 
through every department, view- 
ing the complex machines and 
detailed routine by which the 
varied bank services are made 
possible. 
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By B. J. BLEAKLEY 


Vice President, First National Bank, Racine, Wisconsin 


HAT do you want to do?” 
W “Did you ever hear of a 

bank doing such a thing 
before?” 

“How much is it going to cost?” 

These three questions from the 
Chairman of the Board greeted my 
suggestion for celebrating the 85th 
anniversary of the founding of our 
bank. They were not unexpected 
questions. The third one is particu- 
larly familiar to all bank officers 
who attempt to sell ideas to their 
executive committee or the board 
of directors. 

“A celebration,’ we answered 
the first question, “would call at- 
tention not only to the age of our 
bank, but to its growth, its 

strength, its personnel and its 
facilities. Why not go beyond 
the average type of open 
house, in which customers do 
no more than greet the officers 
and employees in the bank 
lobby, Why not invite the pub- 
lic behind the scenes to see 
how a bank really operates, 
Such a program would break 
down the old idea that the 
bank wants its work to be 
kept secret. It would also help 
us to build closer friendships 
among the various customers 


with whom we deal. 


“No,” we answered the second 
question, ‘““we have never heard of 
a bank doing it in the way we plan 
to do it. That, we think, is the best 
recommendation for the plan. De- 
parting from the dignified and con- 
servative methods usually em- 
ployed in the bank advertising 
would, we think, stimulate the 
public’s imagination.” 

The third question we could not 
answer. We could say only that 
we hoped the job would be so well 
done that there would be no raised 
eyebrows when the bills for ex- 
penses came in. 


We felt that taking the mystery 
out of banking would be a good 
public relations gesture. 


Admitting the customer back of 
the cages, into the directors’ rooms, 
into the bookkeeping and transit 
space, and into the vaults, not only 
would make him feel more at home 
in the bank; it would acquaint him 
with multitude of details in bank 
work. It would also give him a 
chance to meet the bank employees 
not seen in the ordinary course of 
his banking transactions. 


You will appreciate that this 
could not be done during business 
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hours. Therefore, two evenings 
were used to give everyone a 
chance to attend. Starting at 7:00 
o'clock, the public was admitted 
and conducted over a pre-deter- 
mined route through all depart- 
ments of the bank. Our employees 
acted as official hosts. Decorated 
with badges to identify them to 
customers, they were stationed 
throughout the bank to give greet- 
ings and information. The manu- 
facturers of the various machines 
used in our bank had men present 
to explain the operations of each 
machine. ‘ 

Most surprising to visitors, was 
our method of photographing 
every check with our Recordak 
machine. The mimeograph, addres- 
sograph, and postage machines also 
came in for attention. Outstanding 
in interest was the International 
Business machine, which sorts 
checks into 24 separate compart- 
ments and carries the separate totals 
at the same time. 

Groups of interested persons were 
always to be found watching the 
demonstration of the National Cash 
Register savings machines. They 
were amazed at the neatness, speed 
and accuracy with which transac- 
tions on about twenty thousand 
accounts were handled. People were 
equally curious about the manner 
in which our battery of Burroughs 
posting machines performed the 
work of swiftly and accurately ser- 
vicing about thirty-four hundred 
checking accounts. A coin counting 
machine, running all evening, drew 
crowds. They were amazed at the 
accuracy and volume of our detail. 

One of the visiting Chicago 
bankers remarked: 

“After this demonstration, you 
should have no difficulty in ex- 
plaining why you have a service 
charge.” 

In planning our program, each 
officer was asked to be responsible 


for some one part. An employee’s 
meeting was called to explain the 
matter and to enlist the whole- 
hearted support of every member 
of the staff. 


To create public interest, we an- 
nounced a historical picture contest 
in the newspaper and over the 
radio, two weeks before our open 
house would be held. We offered 
a prize of $10 for the picture with 
the greatest historical interest, $5 
for the second best, and $1 for 
every picture used in the exhibit. 
From the 400 pictures submitted, 
we selected 100. These were en- 
larged, mounted on beaver board, 
and displayed between the tellers’ 
windows in our lobby. 


Everyone who had a picture dis- 
played in our lobby exhibit took 
a personal interest in the bank that 
week. They invited their friends 
to see a picture of some relative, 
acquaintance, or house in which 
they had once lived. A music 
teacher who is a stockholder in our 
bank entered a picture of her great 
grandfather’s meat market which 
showed the meat displayed in the 
open street, as was the custom in 
those days. 


Another picture which drew a 
constant stream of visitors was of 
an old settlers’ picnic. Still another 
popular one showed a ‘group of 
employees taken on the steps 
of the old courthouse. Pictures 
of old landmarks, such as 
Monument Square and the site 
on which our present bank is 
located, caused much discus- 
sion among students of Ra- 
cine’s history and gave our 
bank a good deal of favorable 
publicity in the newspaper, 
over the radio, and by word 
of mouth. 


Instead of the usual news- 
paper advertising, we arrang- 
ed with the local newspaper 
to get out an eight-page tab- 
loid edition entirely devoted 





to the bank. The edition cost us 
no more than we would have 
had to pay for six full-page adver- 
tisements. The bank added an ex- 
newspaper man to its payroll for 
one week to collect stories for the 
edition. These stories paralleled the 
growth of the bank with the growth 
of Racine. 


° Special articles told how the bank 
was supervised and how banks 
have acted as doctors to sick in- 
dustries during hard times. There 
were other stories comparing meth- 
ods of banking today with meth- 
ods of former years. 


Advertising in the tabloid was 
devoted entirely to the bank and 
carried pictures of historical value 
which would cause them to be saved 
by customers. The tabloid was cir- 
culated as a supplement to the local 
newspaper the day before our Open 
House. 


One thousand announcement 
cards had been sent to a selected 
mailing list including all business 
houses, industrial plants, and pro- 
fessional men and women in 
Racine, all the banks within a, ra- 
dius of 50 miles, all our corres- 


pondents, brokerage houses with 
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Thirteen Features Of The Anniversary Celebration 


1. On each of two evenings, 
customers were conducted 
through all parts of the bank 
with each piece of equipment 
being demonstrated. 


2. Employees with appropri- 
ate badges served as guides 
and official hosts. 


3. Employees were called into 
meeting and were instructed on 
how to handle visitors. 


4. A specified route through 
the various departments was 
laid out. 


whom we do business, and all of 
our suppliers. 

To call special attention to our 
anniversary, we had a local baker 
prepare a huge birthday cake in 
four layers, about five and a half 
feet tall. The cake was made of 
cardboard and wood, with real 
frosting, and 85 electric candles. 
A huge sign for the front of our 
building was painted with alumi- 
num paint to reflect the light from 
special floodlights put up for the 
occasion. 

On our balcony a five-piece string 
orchestra played appropriate music, 
which was broadcast over the local 
radio station for thirty minutes in 
the early part of each evening. This 
radio advertising helped to bring 


5. A contest for interesting 
historical pictures was arranged 
and money prizes paid for those 
accepted for display. 


6. One hundred of these pic- 
tures were displayed in the 
lobby. 


7. An eight-page picture sup- 
plement was published in the 
local newspaper. 


8. Announcement cards were 
mailed to business firms and 
others. 


crowds. The attendance on the sec- 
ond evening was more than again 
as large as during the first night 
of our Open House. Every person 
attending our evening program re- 
ceived a card giving him a chance 
for a group of door prizes aggregat- 
ing $85, which carried out the 
theme of the bank’s age. 

We had no way of estimating the 
number of people who came in 
during business hours to view the 
display of historical pictures, the 
birthday cake, and the flowers, but 
the tickets given out during the 
evenings indicated that over 2,700 
people passed through the bank at 
night. 

Each of these visitors passed 


9. A huge birthday cake was 
displayed in the lobby. 


10. A huge reflecting sign for 
night display was erected on the 
front of the bank. 


11. Each visitor was given a 
souvenir. 


12. An orchestra played on 
the bank’s balcony and its music 
was broadcast over the local 
radio. 


13. Money door prizes were 
given. 


every officer and employee of the 
bank and was given a_ personal 
word of greeting from someone on 
our staff. This contact helped im- 
measurably to bring our staff into 
close, friendly contact with our cus- 
tomers and to build up good will 
for the future. 

We feel that this departure from 
traditional bank advertising was 
more worth-while than anything we 
have ever tried, because it gave 
customers a true insight into our 
work. We have learned that it isn’t 
enough to answer customers’ quer- 
ies about bank regulations with the 
blanket statement, “It’s one of the 
rules.” Our Open House “behind 
the scenes” helped us to justify our 
rules and our service charges. 


Advocates Public Education On Thrift 


Educating the public to the need 
for thrift and savings to offset cur- 
rent economic theories which call 
for mass public spending was advo- 
cated by Harold F. Clark, professor 
of educational economics at Colum- 
bia University in an address to the 
Eastern Regional Conference of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Two basic factors which deter- 
mine the economic welfare of any 
country, Professor Clark said, are 
the quality of its “capital plant” 
brought about by the savings of the 
people, and the quality of its trained 
workers, which is also brought 
about and maintained by savings 
and capital accumulation. 

“When these basic elements are 
adequately attended to, a high level 
of welfare is possible in any coun- 
try. Without them, nothing else will 
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insure the economic welfare of a 
nation,” Professor Clark asserted. 

“Today, many people tell us that, 
in order to increase economic wel- 
fare, we must spend all we hav 
he continued. “What would happen 
if everyone did begin to spend all 
of his income for consumption 
goods? What if saving did stop in 
the United States for a decade or 
two? 

“Our capital plants would de- 
teriorate. Our railroads would run 
down. Our manufacturing plants 
would wear out. And we would 
soon be back on a very much lower 
level of economic welfare. If this 
process were continued for a cen- 
tury or two, we would be back al- 
most to the level of a primitive 
self-contained agriculture,” he de- 
clared. 


“There are some people in the 
United States who think that the 
whole problem of saving and spend- 
ing will be solved when large in- 
comes are abolished and only small 
incomes remain, which presumably 
would be spent for consumption 
goods. There is one very great dif- 
ficulty with this position. How 
would it provide for adequate plant 
expansion and for the building of 
the new industries that are required 
for economic growth and progress? 

“Just for the sake of argument, 
let us push the case in the United 
States to the extreme: Let us assume 
that the income of the country is 
evenly divided among the approx- 
imately 50 million workers. If we 
assume an income of roughly $70,- 
000,000,000, we have an average in- 


(Continued on page 304) 
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ThisPostingEquipmentCombinesOperations. 


This bank, in a town of 6,000, has developed an inexpensive routine in which a posting 
machine is used for four jobs and so, renders more hours of valuable service per day. 


ago, that it is not enough 

for a small institution mere- 

ly to throw up its hands 
because it cannot afford the ad- 
vantages inherent in mechanical 
operations. We learned that it is 
necessary to experiment. We have 
utilized machine posting for indi- 
vidual ledgers and statements and 
have tried other mechanical means 
of unit and dual posting of the con- 
ventional types. 

To be sure, these gave us clean, 
legible records and greater efficien- 
cy in those areas where the ma- 
chines could be used. But, for a 
bank of our size, there was still 
a major inefficiency in that any 
machine which we might use for a 
single operation was of necessity 
idle a large part of every business 
day. If we had tried to use a dif- 
ferent machine for each operation, 
it would have meant multiplying 
the idle machine hours, which of 
course, we could not afford. One of 
the machines which we inspected 
was a National posting machine 
equipped to complete F. H. A. mort- 
gage operations, general ledger 
operations, and the liability ledger. 
The use of such a machine would 
have solved part of our problem, 
but this machine would not have 
given us what we wanted for ledger 
and statement posting. 

In conference with the manufac- 
turer, we raised the question as to 
whether the statement posting ma- 
chine and the F. H. A., general 
ledger, and liability posting ma- 
chine with its typewriter attach- 
ment, could be combined so that 
we could utilize a single machine 
for all of these postings. We were 
not concerned with the inclusion 
of the posting of savings or thrift 
posting since the activity in that 
department had long warranted 
the use of National posting equip- 
ment such as is employed, I under- 
Stand, by a very large number of 
banks. On this machine, we post 
the depositor’s passbook and our 
Savings ledger card simultaneously 
at the window. Indelibly and neatly 
the machine accumulates all the 
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By WILLIAM E. KUIPERS 


Vice President, Fair Lawn-Radburn Trust Co., 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


daily totals and prints a tamper- 
proof audit tape with the record 
of all transactions and thereby sup- 
plies us positive proofs. 

The manufacturing experts de- 
cided that it was possible to make 
this combination in such a way as 
to give us machine posted records 
and printed proofs of the following 
items: general ledger accounts and 
general ledger journal; customers’ 
statements simultaneously with the 
bank’s corresponding ledger sheets; 
liability ledger and its correspond- 
ing journal; F. H. A. mortgage ledg- 
er sheets and journal. 

This gives us precisely the same 
types of printed records and posi- 
tive proofs as the largest banks 
enjoy, and by an orderly arrange- 
ment of our work, the machine has 
few idle moments during the day. 


On the other hand, the note teller, 
mortgage teller, and general book- 
keeper have been relieved of con- 
siderable duplicate work through 
the elimination of tedious hand 
posting. The results which we have 
achieved are a great saving in time, . 
which is reflected in costs, greater 
accuracy, and completely up-to- 
date books so that the officers know 
from day to day the precise condi- 
tion and history of every operation 
in the bank. 


The machine which has been 
evolved has five vertical totals 
and one cross footer which we have 
found are sufficient to accumulate 
the several totals which the various 
divisions of our work require, The 
machine is electrically operated 
and has a full 81-key standard 
adding machine keyboard, together 
with a standard keyboard type- 
writer attachment. Each of the four 
operations for which the machine 
is used is governed by an automatic 
“form bar,’”—a bar which automat- 


Posting individual ledger accounts, with liability register and triplicate forms— 
one of four major posting operations performed on the same machine. 











ically sets the column spaces. One 
form bar is used for loans and dis- 
counts, one for F. H. A., one for 
general ledger and one for combi- 
nation individual statement and 
ledger. As each type of posting 
operation is concluded, the machine 
is cleared by taking total debits 
and credits for that operation and 
is ready for the next type of post- 
ing. The changing of the form bar 
is a matter of a few seconds. 

How we operate may best be 
described perhaps in terms of the 
usual chronological work of any 
business day. 

The first machine posting opera- 
tion usually covers the general 
ledger work, including all transac- 
tions of the previous day’s business. 
The general ledger sheets, as usual, 
contain the account name, the de- 
scription, date, debits, credits, and 
balances to each account. In order 
to facilitate the work, the debit 
and credit tickets are sorted first 
according to assets and liabilities. 
Asset ledger sheets are posted first, 
then liability sheets. These postings 
are made directly from the debit 
and credit tickets. By means of a 
carbon, all of the material entered 
on each ledger sheet is also tran- 
scribed onto the journal sheet. Tak- 
ing off the statement of condition 
daily proves the general ledger 
balances. 

First, the operator picks up the 
old balance from the ledger sheet. 
This is entered on the journal sheet 
alone. When that has been picked 
up, the carriage returns automat- 
ically to the left-hand column, 
where the name of the account and 
description of the item are typed; 
for, while the name of the account 
appears at the head of the ledger 
sheet, each item must also be iden- 
tified on the journal. Debits and 
credits are then entered and, with 
the depression of the motor bar, 
the date (which has been previously 
set), each debit, each credit and 
the new balance are posted. Cred- 
its, of course, are posted in red and 
debits in black. Since this is also 
a journal, it is necessary to post 
every item appearing on every 
ticket. Thus we have new balances 
for each individual ledger sheet 
and running totals of debits and 
credits accumulated for the journal 
sheet. 

In the posting of these accounts, 
the journal sheet remains in the 
machine although, of course, each 
general sheet is removed after post- 
ings have been made. An automatic 
alignment arrangement enables the 
operator quickly to post the entries 
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These Four Jobs 
Completed On One 
Machine 


1. Statements and ledger 
sheets are made at one opera- 
tion. 


2. F.H.A. postings are handled 
on the same machine. 


3. The liability ledger is writ- 
ten entirely on this combined 
typewriter, adding machine, and 
posting machine. 


4. The general ledger is 
brought up to date every busi- 
ness day. 





in the right space on each ledger 
sheet, and at the same time, the 
carriage automatically turns up the 
journal sheet so that the entries 
thereon will also be spaced prop- 
erly. 

By this procedure we have elim- 
inated the necessity for making up 
a journal sheet separately. Beyond 
that, we have a trial balance every 
day, by reason of the fact that the 
debit and credit totals in the 
machine must balance. Further, 
through the jourral sheet, the bank 
is enabled to check up on the status 
and past history of any item very 
easily. A quick transcription from 
the ledger sheets to the officers’ 
statement sheet keeps the officers 
informed without delay. 

The next operation to which the 
machine is usually devoted is the 
running of individual customer 
statements and the corresponding 
bank ledger sheets. This again be- 
comes a simple and economical 
process under the system which we 
have devised. The system permits 
us to post the ledger and statement 
simultaneously, both being originals 
on a single perforated sheet. The 
journal sheet is also posted simul- 
taneously as a carbon. The left side 
of the form is the customer’s state- 
ment; the right side is the ledger 
sheet. The statement form is the 
common variety, containing col- 
umns for checks drawn, deposits, 
date, and the new balance. The 
ledger sheet, however, has columns 
for new balance, date, debits, 
credits and the float analysis. In 
addition, there are two further col- 
umns whose purpose I shall de- 
scribe a little later. 

The procedure in posting is as 
follows: The old balance is picked 
up on the journal sheet only; checks 





and deposits are posted, and the 


date printed; as in all machine 
posting, checks automatically sub- 
tract from the old balance and the 
deposits add, which gives a new 
balance on the statement part of 
the form. As soon as that is printed, 
the machine automatically moves 
over to the ledger sheet part of the 
form, where the operator by a mere 
key depression enters the new bal- 
ance, and the date. The carriage of 
the machine then moves on to the 
next position, where the machine 
prints the number of checks drawn, 
as computed by the machine as a 
by-product of the statement post- 
ing. The dollars and cents of the 
debits are reprinted automatically. 
The same type of operation occurs 
for all credits and we have the 
number of deposits as well as 
the total dollar amount printed 
on the ledger sheet. In other words, 
the machine automatically lists the 
checks for the posting and counts 
them. 

Before the deposit tickets are 
sent to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, the tellers have analyzed the 
float and noted the analysis in pen- 
cil on the back of each ticket. The 
posting operator then posts exactly 
what is on the deposit ticket, which 
gives us a ledger record of the 
number of items deposited for 
transit and the total of the float. 

It remains to prove that the old 
balance has been properly picked 
up in operation number one. It will 
be recalled that the first item 
entered on the ledger sheet was the 
new balance; the machine now en- 
ters debits and credits on the ledger 
sheet, but conversely, debits are 
added and credits subtracted. If 
properly posted, then, the compu- 
tation of these transactions will 
bring us back automatically to the 
old balance. 

The carriage of the machine 
moves on past the edge of the ledger 
sheet, the operator picks up on the 
journal sheet the old balance for 
the second time, clears the first 
operation, and the two figures bal- 
ance out with a double cipher 
proof. One of the best safeguards 
against error on this type of oper- 
ation is that the operator has sev- 
eral things to do between the first 
pick-up of the old balance and the 
second pick-up. The chance of mak- 
ing the same error twice in picking 
up the old balance is almost nil. 

Since we know that the old bal- 
ance has been correctly picked up 
and the daily total of debits and 
credits prove, there remains only 
the question of seeing that the items 
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have been posted to the correct 
accounts. A clerk, other than the 
one who did the posting, now takes 
the checks and deposits to the 
ledger, locates each account from 
the signatures and compares the 
number of items for each account, 
with the number of signatures 
totalled in the ledger sheet. If there 
has been an error in posting the 
right number of signatures to the 
account, the net account will not 
prove; therefore, there is a double 
check in one simple operation of 
posting to the right account. 

At the end of the month, it is 
necessary Only to tear this ledger- 
statement sheet in two, one side 
going to the customer with the 
vouchers and the other remaining 
as the bank’s record. 

Meanwhile, the bank has on file 
the journal sheet, which carries all 
of the detail of both statement and 
ledger, and if there is a question 
about an item, the journal sheet 
for that day is checked to locate the 
account through the new balance 
figure. The journal sheet has both 
the list and the details which makes 
the finding of an account and item 
very simple. 

Posting to individual accounts in 
a bank where as large a proportion 
of the accounts are active as in our 
case, demands much use for the 
machine. The other types of post- 
ings can be run at almost any time. 
We customarily make two runs on 
individual ledgers daily, one repre- 
senting the morning work and one 
the afternoon, through the medium 
of staggering the employees’ hours. 

The next activity which is taken 
care of through machine posting is 
the liability ledger. Here again it is 
the work of five seconds to change 
the form bar, clear the machine out 
and set the automatic date printer. 
Thereafter, there is posted simul- 
taneously on the machine the lia- 
bility ledger sheet for each individ- 
ual loan account, the liability regis- 
ter and a small form in triplicate 
which provides us the tickler, the 
note notice for the customer, and 
the officers’ copy. 

The information on the ledger 
and the register, and also on the 
triplicate forms, differs little from 
the ordinary liability information, 
except that, under our posting 
arrangement, we can determine at 
any time the direct and indirect 
liability of any individual bor- 
rower. The machine, of course, 
automatically totals all debits and 
credits and computes and prints the 
hew balances which represent the 
current indebtedness on each ac- 
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count. On the register, it also accu- 
mulates totals of debits and credits 
of all transactions during the day, 
and the proof of these totals to the 
totals of the notes themselves and 
to the general ledger, assures us 
that the postings are accurate. The 
machine also gives us the following 
information: 


1. Daily total of interest and 
service charges collected. 

2. Totals as to maker 

3. Totals of receivables dis- 
counted 

4. Total direct liability 

5. Total indirect liability 


F. H. A. mortgage accounting is 
somewhat more complicated, of 
course, than that required for the 
ordinary amortized mortgage but 
the process is simplified by the use 
of this machine. We have a ma- 
chine-posted record of the date, 
the amount of payment, the pay- 
ment number and month and the 
proportion of each payment appli- 
cable to M.I.P. insurance, taxes and 
hazard insurance. 


Beyond that, for all of these, the 
machine carries an up-to-date bal- 
ance of each type of escrow item. 
The service charge, interest, pay- 
ment against principal, new bal- 
ance, and total escrow balance are 
posted. The total escrow balance 
for each account is automatically 
proved against the individual 
escrow total. 

The machine, of course, accumu- 
lates all of the separate totals in 
each category for all postings and 
at the end of the operation, when 
the machine is clear, we have posi- 
tive proof that all items have been 
posted to their proper accounts and 
that old balances have been cor- 
rectly picked up and extended. The 
proof total for each item is readily 
pre-determined by the schedule of 
charges applicable under the terms 
of each specific mortgage. 


When the postings are completed, 
the machine automatically furn- 
ishes the following information: 

1. Daily total of escrow pay- 
ments 

2. Individual accumulated ac- 
count total of escrow balances 

3. Daily total of interest pay- 
ments 

4. Daily total of service charge 
payments 

5. Daily total of principal pay- 
ments 

6. New Principal balance. 

Tosum up our experience, by the 
use of a single posting machine, 
which we believe any bank of our 





size can afford, we have speeded up 
our work; we have been able to 
handle a great deal more work 
with the same staff, which is true 
economy; we have automatic daily 
proof of every transaction; and the 
Officers are able to know imme- 
diately the activity in each depart- 
ment of the bank and the position 
»of the bank to guide us in our de- 
cisions of the day. 


Bank Management Control 


By E. S. Woolley, C.P.A. 

Published by George S. May Co., 
New York-Chicago. 152 pages, 
cloth bound, price $2. ‘ 

Mr. Woolley in years past, has 
been a frequent contributor to 
Bankers Monthly. His special activ- 
ity has been in connection with 
bank management. 

A few of the interesting chapter 
titles in this book are: Loan Losses; 
Installment Repayment Loans; 
Audits for Credit Purposes; Con- 
trolling Bond Losses; Real Estate 
and Mortgages; Cost Control; State- 
ments for Officers and Directors. 

Mr. Woolley’s present work’ is in 
connection with the services rend- 
ered to banks by the George S. May 
Co. This company has not only a 
bank management service, but also 
an industrial management service, 
and banks with loans to industrial 
companies which have had diffi- 
culty in the recent trying months - 
frequently make use of these serv- 
ices. 


Fidelity And Surety Bonding 


By George Rober Wentz 
Published by The Lee Co., P. O. 
Box 224, St. Paul, Minn.; Cloth 
bound, 405 pages, price $5.00. 


In this book, the author treats 
rather exhaustively bankers blanket 
bonds, fidelity bonds, contract 
bonds, fiduciary bonds, court bonds, 
public official bonds, depository 
bonds, customs house bonds, license 
and permit bonds. 

A typical treatment is that of 
bankers blanket bonds. A compari- 
son is made of different forms and 
the general treatment is completely 
analyzed. 

Various insurance agreements are 
carefully tabulated. Exceptional 
risks are considered, and the whole 
subject is thoroughly analyzed from 
the standpoint of all types of bank- 
ers blanket bonds. 

The other subjects are treated in 
a similar way. 
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We Earn More And Work Less 


The studied use of available equipment and the adop- 
tion of a numbering system to identify endorsers made 
transit work and account analysis more economical. 


By HAROLD MEIDELL 


Cashier, The Citizens National Bank, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


AN a bank expect profits from 
checking accounts? Consider- 
ing this question seriously 

has enabled our bank to increase 
revenues from service charges by 
35% without the loss of one check- 
ing account. 

A study of our entire checking 
account procedure pointed the way 
toward revisions which brought 
about many operating economies. 
These savings when added to the 
increased service charges amount 
to over $4,000 per year. 

The changes which made this in- 
creased income possible have also 
helped us eliminate the peak loads 
so harrassing to bank bookkeepers, 
and have enabled us to reduce the 
average working day in our bank 
by one hour per employee. 

The crux of the change was the 
adoption of the 100% analysis plan. 
In preparing for this change, we 
made a cost survey of our bank, 
and determined the various item 
costs in handling the various types 
of service. These cost figures and 
the earning rate on our invested 
funds were used in preparing a 


schedule applicable in analyzing 
all accounts. 

We installed a new bookkeeping 
machine equipped with a register 
which accumulates analysis infor- 
mation. This machine, purchased 
for $1,900, keeps a record on a de- 
tachable stub showing the number 
of checks paid, items deposited, 
daily balances, and float. 

The analysis information is jotted 
down on the reverse side of each 
deposit at the proof desk when the 
items are sorted into their various 
classifications. In that the book- 
keeper automatically turns each 
deposit ticket over after posting, 
the information is available just 
when the machine is in position to 
post on the analysis stub. 

The success of this plan with our 
customers is, we feel sure, due to 
our care in introducing the change. 
We selected the accounts most af- 
fected and explained to these cus- 
tomers just what we were planning 
to do and why. We made personal 
calls on some of them; others were 
contacted in the bank. Our position 
was strengthened a great deal by 


Once again, alertness to adapt new machines to operating 
procedure results in more efficient operation at lower cost. 


the fact that we had determined 
our costs in advance and were in a 
position to explain exactly how the 
charge was justified. 

One customer, for instance, had 
an account that had been carried 
at a loss to the bank over an ex- 
tended period of time. When we 
called on him we brought a record 
of the analysis of his account for 
the past year. The following nota- 
tion at the bottom of the record 
helped him understand what his 
account was costing us without 
lengthy explanations: 

“This account gives us 3% of 
our total transit items and .0066% 
of our total demand deposit bal- 
ances.” 

We explained to this customer 
that if he could increase his ledger 
balance by about $7,500, the ac- 
count would be profitable and the 
service charge would not be neces- 
sary. Actually, this account has 
since been increased by about 
$10,000. 


In some cases, of course, the 
customer does not immediately 
understand the need for making a 
service charge on each individual 
account which shows a loss. One 
of our customers, who maintains a 
profitable insurance agency at- 
count, felt that his personal check- 
ing account should be carried free 
of service charge, even though his 
balance did not make this personal 
account profitable. He asked that 
we offset the charge on his personal 
account with the profit on the busi- 
ness account. 

It happens that this agency par- 
ticipates in the annual premium on 
the bank’s blanket bond. We asked 
our customer whether he would be 
willing to provide a free personal 
accident policy for each of our of- 
ficers, because his agency has one 
profitable policy with us. “You're 
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right”, he agreed. “I can see your 
point.” 

To make a clean sweep of the 
checking account set-up we changed 
our methods in receiving, proof and 
distribution, and transit as well as 
the service charge change men- 
tioned above. The revamping was 
done with special consideration of 
the needs of our bank. We are 
located in a city of 25,000 and have 
1,100 active checking accounts. Our 
average daily commercial depart- 
ment volume is: 


Checks on us 

Other local checks.. 
Transit Items 
Deposit Tickets .. 


Our problem was not caused by 
excessive volume per employee, but 
was one that could be solved in in- 
suring accuracy in each operation, 
reducing the number of “handlings” 
per item to a minimum, and facili- 
tating the flow of work through 
the bank. 

A study of our window activity 
showed us that tellers were fre- 
quently delayed when receiving and 
proving deposits containing many 
items, and when cashing large 
groups of checks for merchants and 
tavern owners. 

We eliminated the first cause of 
delay by adopting a system in which 
the teller proves only the cash re- 
ceived with each deposit and turns 
out the deposit intact to the proof 
department. 

The second cause for delay was 
eliminated by insisting that large 
groups of checks presented for cash 
must be deposited by the customer, 
who may present his check for the 
cash desired. This requirement 
serves further to allow an accurate 
analysis of the service given cus- 
tomers who deposit large groups 
of items as compared with the for- 
mer method of cashing the checks 
and applying an over-the-counter 
charge. 

We found that considerable time 
was spent looking for errors when 
using the batch proof system after 
we discontinued pre-proving de- 
posits at the window. When an er- 
tor occurred anywhere in a batch 
of deposits, we had to check all 
items in the batch until the error 
appeared. 

By remodeling our bookkeeping 
Machine, we were able to prove 
each deposit and, as a by-product, 
ative at the daily totals of our 
three main classes of items. The old 
Machine had a trade-in value of 
$150, and was converted at a cost 
of $27. The company maintenance 
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Four Steps In The 
Improved System 


1. A new bookkeeping ma- 
chine equipped with a register 
which accumulates analysis in- 
formation saves time in comput- 
ing charges. 


2. The teller puts analysis in- 
formation on the back of the 
deposit slip. 

3. Account numbers are sup- 
plied to the most active deposi- 
tors and these numbers make 
it unnecessary to write the name 
of the depositor in transit lists. 


4. The amount, bank number, 
and endorser number are all 
entered quickly on a listing ma- 
chine equipped with an auto- 
matic carriage. 


man changed the three registers of 
the old machine so that items added 
in the three columns accumulated 
in the registers to provide totals 
of the checks on us, other local 
checks, and remittances. 

In the proving operation, the 
amount of a deposit is entered as 
a minus amount; the items com- 
prising this deposit are posted in 
the proper columns and the ma- 
chine is cleared. If the proof of this 
operation shows a cipher, the de- 
posit has balanced out. If an error 
is present, the amount of the error 
and whether it is over or short, will 
appear. Continuing the operation 
for the day’s deposits and the ad- 
justment of errors to their proper 
column as they appear produces the 
proof of deposits, and the totals 
of the three classes of items. 

This single listing allows us to 
release the on-us checks and de- 
posits to the bookkeepers and the 
remittances to the transit depart- 
ment as often as they are ready 
for more work. We realize, of 
course, that many banks must make 
a finer original distribution of items 
and that having but one other 
bank in our community has allowed 
us to simplify our proof operation. 
In our case, this method of proof 
has eliminated waiting until a batch 
of deposits is proved and has leveled 
the peaks caused by uneven vol- 
ume. 

Our transit operation has been 
simplified by adopting the numer- 
ical system of identifying endorsers. 
In describing remittances, we used 
to type the transit number, amount, 


and the full name of our endorser. 
Now we assign numbers to our 100 
most active depositors and supply 
them with an endorsement stamp 
bearing their number. We now list 
the amount, bank number, and en- 
dorser number on a listing machine 
equipped with an automatic car- 
riage. 

» “How”, you may ask, “do you 
handle checks received on accounts 
which do not have numbers?” Our 
proof teller identifies items re- 
ceived from these depositors by 
stamping the items and the deposit 
ticket with a numbering machine. 
Tellers supply identifying num- 
bers on checks cashed over the 
counter and jot the endorsers name 
on a numbered pad. By referring 
to the tickets for any given day we 
can find the name of our endorser 
on the items in that day’s transit 
letter. 


Word Magic 


By Elmer Wheeler. 

Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City; 220 
pages, cloth bound, price $2.00. 

The sub-title is, “Tested Answers 
To 100 Everyday Situations.” The 
book starts with the question, “How 
can you make a 10-second impres- 
sion on others?” It gives you a 
choice of three sentences which may 
be said when you are introduced, 
which will give the right impres- 
sion. 

The book ends with the question, 
“Which is the most famous and 
effective tested sentence in the wide, 
wide world?” It gives you a choice 
of seven, which are: 

. Glad to meet you. 

. ’m proud of you. 

. I beg your pardon. 

. What have you got to lose? 

. How are you today? 

. You’re looking younger every 
day. 

7. Thank you. 

In between these two are tested 
answers to 98 other questions. The 
psychology back of the selection of 
the right words is reliable. The 
book is likely to inspire you to 
think more carefully of the words 
you use before you speak them or 
write them. 

To please customers is the objec- 
tive of every banker.-To assume the 
right attitude toward a customer is 
the basis for pleasing him in every 
case. This book is likely to be help- 
ful to those who are willing to give 
careful thought to pleasing cus- 
tomers. 
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‘Unit Plan Of Trust Accounting 


By using the proper equipment and filling in forms 
with carbon paper, important economies are made. 


HE Unit Plan of Trust Account- 
ing, which has been tested by 
the National Bank of Com- 

merce of Seattle, Wash., is a com- 
pletely mechanical set-up, has a 
two-way efficiency which provides 
more capable service to the cus- 
tomer, and involves but a fraction 
of the time required with the 
former pen posting system. 

Inasmuch as this institution finds 
trusteeship and accountability in- 
separable, it required a system of 
records and accounts which must 
tell the whole story of each and 
every transaction clearly and ac- 
curately. For this reason, the pre- 
sent flexible Unit Plan of Trust 
Accounting was devised. It re- 
quired installation of a machine 
with five essential features, name- 
ly: standard typewriter keyboard; 
standard adding keyboard; com- 
plete, constant visibility; flexibility 
and automatic operation; and 
adaptability for various kinds of 
work. 

The trust officials chose the same 
type of machine that is now used 
in various other departments of 
the bank, due to the fact that the 
single unit plan may also be adapted 
for other purposes besides book- 
keeping. This is made possible by 
a series of removable tabulation 
bars, which permit different clas- 
ses of work to be performed with- 


1. Controls are set up for each 
type of trust on aggregate in- 
come cash and principal cash, 
as well as investments. 

2. There are investment con- 
trols on bonds, stocks, mort- 
gages, real estate, real estate 
contracts, and sundry assets. 

3. Each trust has its own 
identifying number under which 
individual ledger cards are 
grouped, permitting quick ref- 
erence. 

4. The daily statement of gen- 
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out re-setting the machine for each 
different operation. All that is re- 
quired to adapt it to another type 
of work is to remove the bookkeep- 
er’s bar, and insert a different bar 
—each bar thus remaining intact 
for its respective type of work. 

With the unit plan, a _ single 
machine of this type permits one 
bookkeeper to take care of all de- 
tails of trust accounting, which 
calls for numerous divisions of ac- 
counts. The trust teller, when mak- 
ing a run of his transactions at the 
close of the day, sorts his tickets 
into their respective classifications, 
and thereby establishes posting 
controls. 

Transactions involved in the 
handling of the assets of these 
various types of trusts fall into 
other subdivisions. Controls are set 
up for each type of trust on the 
aggregate amount of income cash 
and principal cash held, as well as 
investments. Investments are brok- 
en down to give separate controls 
on bonds, stocks, mortgages, real 
estate, real estate contracts, and 
sundry assets. Each trust has its 
own identifying mumber' under 
which individual ledger cards are 
grouped, which permits quick ref- 


Nine Features Of This System 


eral ledger accounts is made up 
from controls delivered by the 
machine at the end of the day’s 
postings. 

5. Postings are automatically 
extended and all debit and credit 
totals, as well as a total of bal- 
ances, are given on completion 
of the daily postings. 

6. Posting forms are designed 
so each copy shows definitely: 
a. the account card to which it 
is to be posted; b. exactly which 
figures are to be posted; and c. 


erence to clear, concise records, 
Without interrupting the book- 
keeper in his regular routine post- 
ing, another employee can pull out 
one or more cards for the purpose 
of obtaining a complete statement 
of one or several phases of a cus- 
tomer’s account. 

There is a corresponding saving 
of time in making up reports re. 
quired during examinations by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, or by 
the bank’s auditing department. 
With the pen posting system, it 
was difficult to maintain the neces- 
sary records and furnish on short 
notice the reports required by the 
different examiners. 

With the present system, this 
bank’s monthly trial balance is now 
made up on the machine in half 
a day’s time. With pen posting, 
the previous (much smaller) vol- 
ume of business required two or 
three days of the bookkeeper’s 
time. 

Time is saved by having the 
journal sheet made up as a carbon 
copy of the ledger postings, which 
furnishes a complete history of the 
day’s activities of the affected ac- 
count. Formerly, the journal was 
written up by the teller, which re- 
quired at least an hour and a half 
a day during slack periods, and 
more than two hours on peak days. 

Under the unit plan, the daily 


whether the entry is debit or 
credit. 

7. Different colored paper or 
ink is used for each type of ac 
count, to increase posting speed 
and efficiency. 

8. In balancing, the various 
items are registered on the ma 
chine by numbers only. 

9. Under this plan, the book 
keeping may be handled by 4 
person with only a_ limited 
understanding of trust account 
ing. 
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statement of general ledger ac- 
counts is made up from controls 
delivered by the machine at the 
completion of the day’s postings, 
which, in turn, must agree with the 
respective posting controls set up 
on the teller’s blotter. Formerly, the 
daily statement was made up from 
a memorandum posting, and pe- 
riodic runs of all accounts were 
necessary to make certain that no 
errors had been made. 

Postings made by the typewriter- 
adding machine-bookkeeping ma- 
chine are automatically extended 
and the totals of all debits and 
credits as well as a total of balances 
are given at the completion of the 
daily postings. Under the pen post- 
ing system, the proof of extensions 
was always a great worry to the 
bookkeeper, as the divisions of ac- 
counts were numerous and the 
spreads of figures appearing on the 
ledger sheets necessitated a lot of 
cross posting and rechecking of ex- 
tensions. 

With this plan, a system of self 
analyzing media makes it possible 
for the bookkeeping to be handled 
by an individual with but a limited 
understanding of trust accounting, 
whereas good penmanship is a 
prime requisite for pen posting. 
Previously, the bank was confront- 
ed with quite a problem when it 
became necessary to provide a sub- 
stitute bookkeeper, who had to have 
a thorough knowledge of trust ac- 
counting to handle the work prop- 
erly, and a change of bookkeeper, 
whether as a permanent or tempo- 
tary arrangement, resulted in in- 
termingling of records in handwrit- 
ing of varying degrees of neatness. 
Records kept by the typewriter— 
adding-machine — bookkeeping- 
Machine are always uniform. 

Posting media forms used with 
this system are made up in sets, 
each of which has the exact number 
of copies needed to carry out the 
routine of machine posting to the 
ledger records. These forms are so 
designed that each copy in every 
set of tickets definitely shows: first, 
the account card to which it is to 
be posted; second, exactly which 
figures are to be posted; third, 
whether the entry is a debit or a 
credit, thus indicating to which 
column of the ledger card it is to 
be posted. 

As a further aid to correct post- 
ing, different colored paper or 
colored ink is used for each type 
of ledger account. The color scheme 
8 carried out in both the posting 
Media and the ledger cards, thus 
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adding greatly to the speed and 
accuracy of posting. 

In balancing, the various items 
such as income cash, principal cash, 
and the various assets, are all regis- 
tered on the machine by numbers 
only, which enables the bookkeeper 
to make up his balance without re- 
ferring to the specific classifica- 
tions. 

The time saving factor is readily 
apparent in the following detailed 
analysis, which shows the five steps 
necessary to complete one transac- 
tion. 

When a security is sold, it in- 
volves posting the accrued interest 
on the purchase to the income ac- 
count, and the posting of the 
amount of proceeds of the sale to 
the principal account. The operator 
then takes off the assets on the 
investment control, posts off the 
assets on the individual asset ledger 
card, and makes a memo entry of 
accrued interest on the asset cards. 


OEPARTMENT 


oO 


Ledger sheets, which are all of 
one size, are quickly identified by 
wide bands of different solid colors 
which are printed across the top of 
each sheet, the complete set con- 
sisting of income cash ledger, rental 
income, corporate trust ledger, 
principal cash ledger, investment 
control ledger. 

Assets ledger sheets include the 
following: bond, stock, note or 
mortgage, land contract, real estate, 
sundry, savings and c. d’s. 

These forms contain tabulations 
for complete descriptive data re- 
garding assets on half of the face, 
the remainder of the sheet and the 
reverse side being ruled off for 
recording the income received. In- 
come tickets for dividends or in- 
terest, which come through the tell- 
er’s hands, are posted first to in- 
come cash and again to the asset as 
an income memorandum entry. All 
of these postings appear automat- 
ically in the form of individual 
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-l-credit, income cash also post 
income record. Receipt of principal 
cash-2-debit principal cash. Contra 
credit corpus distributions for court 
trust, private trust, and corporate 
trust, each bearing its own ledger 
number. Payments for principal 
cash-2-credit principal cash. Con- 
tra debit corpus distributions. As- 
sets received, with detailed distrib- 
ution, printed in duplicate, origina] 
serving as office copy and duplicate 
for debit assets account and invest- 
ment control. Assets delivered, with 
detailed distributions, also printed 
in duplicate. 


Partial payment received memos 
have printed headings for various 
distributions, each of which is ac- 

companied by its ledger identifica- 
tion number. The triplicate set of 
forms consists of original, headed, 
-2-Debit principal cash; duplicate, 
-11-Debit income cash also post 
income record; triplicate, Credit 
asset account and investment con- 
trol. This set of forms is combined 
so that with the use of carbon paper 
the teller is able, in one operation, 
to type posting tickets necessary to 
complete the transaction, which 
would affect income, principal and 
assets. 

Assets purchased and assets sold 
are made up in quadruplicate in a 
single operation. Credit income cash 
and post income record; Quadrupli- 
cate, debit assets account and in- 
vestment control. At the end of the 
day, these tickets are sorted and 
balanced on the teller’s blotter. 

The step-by-step routine is as 
follows: 

Upon receipt of any monies, such 
as a mortgage payment for exam- 
ple, the cage teller makes out an 
appropriate ticket, which, in this 
case, would be a combined form of 
“Income Cash Ticket,” Principal 
Cash ticket.” A ticket which affects 
the assets is posted on the Invest- 
ment Control Ledger. These three 
tickets are made up in pads for the 
convenience of the teller and by 
the use of carbon paper are made 
out in one operation. 

After all these transactions have 
accumulated through the day, they 
are listed on the teller’s blotter un- 
der a number which designates in- 
come cash; principal cash; corpus; 
and the different assets. 


The following morning, the book- 
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SALE PRICE DATE SOLO 
PAYMENT PROVISIONS INTEREST RATE 


PAYMENT DATES 











NOTE OR MORTGAGE 
ASSET LEDGER 


CARD NO TRUST NO 


PLATES 


CARD OK TRUST NAME CAPACITY 


MORTGAGOR 

NOTE DATED 
ORIGINAL AMOUNT $ 
INTEREST DATES 
PRINCIPAL OVE 


DATE OVE 
ADDRESS 

INTEREST RATE 
DESCRIPTION 


STOCK 
ASSET LEDGER 
CARD NO TRUST NO 


PLATE & 


CARD OK TRUST NAME CAPACITY 
NAME OF ISSUE 

PAR VALUE SHARES DIVIDEND RATE 
DESCRIPTION 

TRANSFER AGENT AMT OF Olv PER SHARE 


INCORPO IN DIVIDEND DATES 


CREDIT 


EXPLANATION 
(oncmeare) 


BALANCE 


CARD NO 
PLATE @ 


CARD OK CAPACITY 
NAME OF ISSUE 
INT DUE OATES 
DESCRIPTION 
MATURITY 


CALL DATE TAX FREE ves of no 


EXPLANATION CREDIT 


(escesees) BALANCE 














INCOME RECORD 


items as a carbon imprint on the 
trust journal and proof, as income 
cash; principal cash; investment 
control. Each total is balanced sep- 
arately, and assets are proved with 
the totals listed on the teller’s blot- 
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ter at the end of the day. 

The complete set of posting tick- 
ets consists of the following: Re- 
ceipts of income cash-1l-debit, in- 
come cash also post on income rec- 
ord. Disbursements of income cash 


keeper posts these different transac- 
tions, and in the case of a mortgage 
payment, he first lists this on the 
income cash ledger of the specific 
account, along with all of the other 


(Continued on page 297) 
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While it might 


Internal Bank Management Controls 
The Controller Of Loans : 


appear that only a very large bank could have 


a controller of loans, Mr. Stronck shows how even the small- 
may benefit from this management control. 


est institution 


N EFFECTIVE application of 
A the function of Loan Con- 
troller produces two major 
results of great value to the insti- 
tution: 

1. It gives an unbiased, factual 
report to the board of directors 
and the president as to: 

a. The real value of the loan 

assets. 

b. The movement in the retriev- 
ing and breaking down of 
loans and who is responsible 
for them. 

ec. It forecasts situations which 
may become dangerous unless 
action is taken. 

d. It detects unsound 
policies or practices. 

2. It keeps the loan officers on 
the alert in working out subnormal 
loans and preventing breakdowns 
of present good loans because, the 
effectiveness of each loan officer 
becomes a matter of record. 

It is important, for effective op- 
eration, that the individual selected 
to head this function have the full 
confidence and respect of the board 
of directors. He is their direct rep- 
resentative, responsible to them 
only and not to the officers of the 
bank. Moreover, he must be so 
highly experienced in loan work 
as to have the respect of the loan 
Officers, and he must have such a 
co-operative spirit and personality 
that he will work well with them. 

He should be of the same rank 
as any senior officer of the institu- 
tion. He must be a judge and a crit- 
ie, but his criticisms must be con- 
structive. Properly handled, there 
tan be no reason for friction be- 
tween the Controller of Loans and 
the loan officers. In fact, his work is 
of great aid to each loan officer. 
Differences of opinion might arise 
at times as to loan ratings, but the 
Controller’s rating should be 
deemed as final in reports to the 
board; for, if he should over-rate, 
it would be the Controller who 
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Technical Advisor to Banks 


would have to do the explaining 
to the board. 


It is also of utmost importance 
that neither the Controller of Loans 
nor any member of his organiza- 
tion make any loans, for he could 
not then act as a judge or critic 
on such loans. Furthermore, it is 
not advisable that he be in charge 
of the credit department, for the 
function of that department is to 
gather and analyze data for loan 
making. The Controller’s findings 
must be based upon the factual 
evidence in the credit files. 

If there is a lack of information 
in the credit file, upon which to 
base a rating, it will be necessary 
for him to keep that loan in an 
“unclassified” category and so re- 
port it to the board, or he may rate 
it down rather drastically. It has 
been found that this course of ac- 
tion is productive of the develop- 
ment of ample credit files with com- 
plete and up-to-date information. 

For example: should it be re- 
quired for a concern to submit 
semi-annual statements, then a 
loan is not rated until the current 
statement has been received. A 
schedule of the time of periodic 
statements is maintained by the 
Loan Controller and called to the 
attention of the loan officer, if the 
statements are not on hand in ac- 
cordance with the schedule. 


In large institutions, the func- 
tion is handled by a full time senior 
officer, usually with the title of vice 
president, and assisted by a staff. 
In smaller institutions, the operat- 
ing officer might have his work so 
rearranged as to make time to act 
in this capacity. In still smaller in- 
stitutions, a non-officer member of 
the board could act in the capacity, 
for, when once established, the 


amount of time required per loan 
is small. - 

The Controller of Loans grades 
all new loans made and rechecks 
this grading at renewals. This rat- 
ing is done in accordance with the 
adopted grading schedules, ap- 
proved by the board. 

The major reports compiled by 
the Controller of Loans for submis- 
sion to the board of directors usual- 
ly are: 

1. A monthly report of all new 
loans made, and loans renewed dur- 
ing the month, classified in accord- 
ance with the rating schedule. 

2. A quarterly report as to the 
status of all loans in quality groups 
4 and 5 (described in the preced- 
ing article). These are the loans 
“flagged” for intensive follow-up. 

3. A semi-annual report of all 
loans by grade classes, a comparison 
with the previous report, and a re- 
port indicating the movement be- 
tween classes during that period. 
This report also includes the de- 
tailed status of past due loans, 
non-accrual loans and demand 
loans. Moreover, it contains a state- 
ment as to his opinion of the ade- 
quacy of loan reserves and recom- 
mendations as to charge-downs and 
write-offs. 

Illustrations of such reports are 
shown. 

The following is a list of reports 
made by the Controller of Loans 
in a bank with loan totals of about 
three-quarters of a million dollars: 

1. Monthly classification report 
of new loans and renewals of $300 
and over. This report lists loans in 
Classes 1, 2 and 3, by number of 
loans and total amount. Loans in 
Classes 4 and 5 are listed by num- 
ber of loans and total amounts on 
the report and in detail on sepa- 
rate sheets showing name, amount, 
maturity, payments, complete de- 
scription of collateral and value 
and esssential credit file data. 

2. Monthly report of loans tae 
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Semi-Annual Report Of Movement 
Between Classes 


Semi-Annual Inventory Of Commercial Loans 


(Compared with position at end of previous period) 


| a =. | Sepa 


IMPROVEMENTS: 
From CLASS 5 to: 

Class 4 

Class 3 


Class 2 
Class 1 


From CLASS 4 to: 
Class 3 
Class 2 
Class 1 


From CLASS 38 to: 
Class 2 
Class 1 


From CLASS 2 to: 
Class 1 


BREAKDOWNS TO LOWER CLASSIFICATIONS: 
From CLASS 1 to: 
Class 2 


Class 3 
Class 4 
Class 5 


From CLASS 2 to: 
Class 3 
Class 4 
Class 5 


From CLASS 3 to: 
Class 4 
Class 5 


From CLASS 4 to: 
Class 5 


Signed....... 


NUMBER OF LOANS 


$500 AND OvEeR 
AMOUNT 


CLASS 1 
CLASS 2 
CLASS 3 
CLASS 4 


CLASS 5 


Money-good 
Undetermined 
Probable Loss 


TOTAL $500 
and OVER 


Unver $500 
CURRENT 


CLASS 4 
CLASS 5 


TOTAL—ALL 


LOANS 


UNAPPLIED 
RESERVES 
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Officers, directors, and employees. 
Lists in detail showing name, 
amount, maturity, payment provi- 
sions, complete description of col- 
lateral and purpose of loan. 

3. Monthly report of loans of 
$5,000 and over. Lists in detail 
showing name, amount, maturity, 
payment provisions, complete de- 
scription of collateral, financial 
statement, credit memoranda, and 
special comments. 

4. Quarterly classification report. 

5. Quarterly report of movement 
between classes. 

6. Quarterly 
loans over $300. 

7. Monthly report—auto and ap- 
pliance dealers. 

8. Semi-annual report—non-ac- 
crual items and charged-off assets. 

He is also responsible for super- 
vision and follow-up of the follow- 
ing items: 

1. Sufficiency of documents in 
connection with any type of loan. 

2. Tax records. It is the duty of 
the individual loan officer to effect 
satisfactory liquidation of unpaid 
taxes. The Controller of Loans fol- 
lows up the tax records periodically 
and prepares a report of delinquent 
taxes needing attention. 
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report—past due 


3. Reports irregularities in the 
note department involving han- 
dling of documents, systems, etc. to 
the senior executive officer and re- 
ports progress made in the correc- 
tion of such irregularities. 

The scope of the work of the 
Controller of Loans varies in dif- 
ferent institutions. In some _ in- 
stances, the work-out of unusual 
situations is performed under this 
jurisdiction, situations where the 
individual loan officer does not have 
the time or ability. The collection 
of charged-off assets, claims, judg- 
ments, and the like may also be 
handled by him. 

But few records need be main- 
tained in connection with the work 
of loan grading. Those used are for 
the purpose of making the compila- 
tion of reports easy. The accom- 
panying form illustrates a card in- 
dex register of classified loans. If 
regraded, the change and date are 
shown. The reverse of the card 
indicates the balances at various 
dates, and is brought up to date at 
renewals, or from the loan ledgers 
at the time a report is prepared. 

Not all loans are classified into 
the five quality groups. Loans be- 
low a minimum size are scrutin- 


NUMBER 


JUNE 30, 1940 DECEMBER 29, 1939 


AMOUNT NUMBER AMOUNT 


PP ee rr ae 
Controller of Loans 


ized, but only those rated Class 4 
and Class 5 are set up on cards; 
the others are considered as cur- 
rently good. The line of size demar- 
cation is dependent upon the size 
of the loan portfolio. A size classi- 
fication is made and a rating clas- 
sification is desirable which will 
comprise about 95% of the total 
loan dollars involved. 

In large institutions, commercial 
or collateral loans of $5,000 and 
over may comprise 95% or more of 
the total dollars; in a small insti- 
tution, it might be necessary to 
analyze all loans of $100 and over 
to cover the same percentage of 
dollars of total loans. 

It will be observed that the card 
index form provides a space in 
which to indicate the nature of the 
business of the borrower. The cards 
may be sorted in accordance with 
this classification and a report as to 
the economic distribution of the 
loan dollars obtained thereby. 
Moreover, the cards can be sorted 
by the business of the borrower 
classifications and the compara- 
tive quality position of the loans te 
each such borrowing groups 0ob- 
tained. If a certain group rates low 
in comparison to others, there may 
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Monthly Report Of New Loans Made 
Po | | re i ee 


New Loans MADE 

CLASS 1 

CLASS 2 

CLASS 3 

CLASS 4 
(Listed by name on separate 
sheet with amount, maturity, 
payments and complete de- 
scription of collateral) 

CLASS 5 


(Listed by name on separate 
sheet with amount, maturity, 
payments and complete de- 
scription of collateral) 


TOTALS 
RENEWALS 
CLASS 1 
CLASS 2 
CLASS 3 
CLASS 4 


(Listed by name on separate 
sheet with amount, maturity, 
payments and complete de- 
scription of collateral) 


CLASS 5 
(Listed by name on separate 
sheet with amount, maturity, 
payments and complete de- 
scription of collateral) 


TOTALS 


Ee eer Ee mee 
Controller of Loans 


be danger developing in over-ex- 
tending credits to that type of busi- 
ness. 

It will be noted further, that at 
the bottom of the card, space is 
provided to indicate the name of 
the officer to whom the loan is as- 
signed. The cards can be sorted to 
individual officers, branches, and 
so on, to reflect the quality position 
of the loans handled by each, and 
comparative reports as to rehabili- 
tation and break-downs of loans 
between classes made. 

Officers are continually furnished 
with lists of their loans that indi- 
cate the status and the progress 
they are making. Institutions who 
have “punched card” tabulating 
equipment can produce various 
types of statistical reports on loans 
with ease, by setting up each loan 
on a punched card with codings as 
to the information desired in the 
production of lists by quality 
Classes, nature of business of bor- 
Tower, officers handling loans, size 
classifications of loans, and the 
like. 


Loan Approval Procedure 


The Board of Directors is re- 
sponsible for the soundness of the 
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NUMBER 


AMOUNT 


Date 


Quarterly Report Of Class 5 Commercial Loans 
FOR PERIOD. 


aivecsuiaed Or 


(Same type of report on Class 4 Seid: 


TREND RECORD * 
NUMBER 


AMOUNT 


(Based upon previous Quarterly Reports) = 


Loans ADDED— 


SUMMARY 
NUMBER AMOUNT BALANCE 


(Listed on separate sheet 
by names and amounts) 


Loans IncREASED— 


(Listed on separate sheet 
by names and amounts) 


UNcHANGED— 
ReEepucED— 


PARTIALLY CHARGED-OrrF— ....... 
(Listed by names and 
amounts on separate sheet) 


CHARGED-OFrr— 


(Listed on separate sheet 
by names and amounts) 
TRANSFERRED TO HIGHER 


CLass— 
Paw In Futt— 


NET — FOR 


PERIO 


BALANCE END OF 


PER 


RE ee SiR oe = 
Controller of Loans. . 


(A report on Class 4 loans 
has an additional line for: 


Class 5”’) 


assets of the institution. However, it 
delegates the responsibility for the 
making and administration of them, 
to a large extent, to the officers and 
employees of the bank. The dele- 
gated authority is circumscribed as 
to types and qualities of loans ac- 
ceptable, and their volume, in 
accordance with a policy of fund 
conversion and diversification with- 
in groups. 

Another limitation of delegated 
authority is in the size of loans. 
Individual officers are authorized to 
make loans within the prescribed 
policy and size limitation. Usually 
the size limitation is more restric- 
tive for unsecured commercial 
loans than for collateral loans es- 
pecially when the basis of collateral 
loan making is a schedule of loan 
values approved by the Board. 
Loan. officers are classified for this 
purpose in accordance with their 
ability in the making of various 
kinds of loans and the confidence 
which the board of directors has in 
them. 

The junior loan officer has a des- 
ignated size limit which may be 
relatively small; the senior loan 
officer, a wider range; the execu- 
tive officer, a still wider range; and 


‘Loans transferred to 


so on. A loan approval committee 
may have a still wider range than 
any officer and then finally, there 
is a type and size which cannot be 
made without the approval of the 
Board or its appointed executive 
committee, which committee should 
have non-officer directors as its 
majority, for, to this committee, is 
usually delegated full powers of 
the Board so that emergency situ- 
ations can be handled expeditiously 
without waiting for a meeting of 
the full Board. 

The size “step-up” by kinds of 
loans is usually from junior officer, 
to senior officer, to executive officer, 
to officers’ loan committee, to ex- 
ecutive committee, to the board of 
directors. It is the duty of the Con- 
troller of Loans to see that loans 
are approved in accordance with 
these prescribed regulations. 

The following illustrates such a 
procedure for a small bank: 

I. INDIVIDUAL LOAN OFFIC- 
ERS: 

a. Commercial loans of $500 or 
under that qualify for classes 1, 2, 
and 3. This amount may be ex- 
ceeded when credit line has been 
previously established. 

(Continued on page 294) 
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How To Study Industrials 


For A Small Bank’s Investment 


Although earnings have fluctuated recently, the author believes that 
industrial bonds have a place in the portfolios of country banks. 


NDUSTRIAL bonds, as a group, 
I have been the subject of some 

controversy regarding their 
status as investments for a bank’s 
portfolio. It is not the purpose of 
this article to prove them as accept- 
able to meet certain specific stand- 
ards of investment. The subject is 
too broad to be presented in such a 
short space, so, statements will be 
confined to presenting in as brief a 
manner as possible some of the 
more important factors to consider 
when selecting industrial issues. 

What is an industrial issue? It is 
the obligation of a corporation en- 
gaged in some specific industry 
other than that of a railroad or 
public utility. It can be an unse- 
cured note, such as Standard Oil 
Co. 134%-1943; a debenture, such 
as American Tobacco Co. 6%-1944, 
or a first mortgage, such as Inland 
Steel Co. Ist S. F. “D” 3144%-1959. 


Broad Field Of Industrials 


While the field is so broad that it 
is necessary to classify bonds by 
their respective industry, there are 
fewer issues in this field today than 
in either the Railroad or Public 
Utility groups. 

The tendency over the past dec- 
ade for industrial corporations to 
build up large cash reserves has 
reduced the need for outside financ- 
ing. The procedure of calling and 
retiring other issues has reduced 
the number of companies outstand- 
ing to the point where we have an 
actual shortage of industrial issues 
in comparison with those that are 
still outstanding in the Public Util- 
ity and Railroad Industries. 

For instance; in the meat packing 
industry, we have companies like 
Armour, Cudahy, Swift, and Wil- 
son. The steel industry has a larger 
number of companies, such as; 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Crucible Steel Co., 
Inland Steel Co., Interlake Iron 
Corp., Jones & Laughlin Steel, Na- 
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tional Steel Corp., Otis Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Republic Steel 
Co., Steel Company of Canada, U. S. 
Steel Corp., Vanadium Corp., 
Wheeling Steel, Woodward Iron, 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

However, due to the erratic na- 
ture of the earnings of this indus- 
try, only a few of these companies 
have bonds that are now rated high 
enough to make them eligible for 
bank purchase. The industry as a 
whole, is too much of a “feast or 
famine” affair to make its bonds 
attractive as conservative invest- 
ments. 


Selection By Industry Essential 


Thus, it can easily be seen that, 
with the many and varied influ- 
ences which may affect different In- 
dustrials, selection by industry is 
the only good method. Comparisons 
cannot be made between industries 
that are unlike, except in a very 
general way. It would be a mistake, 
for instance, to analyze all Food 
Companies under one head, such as 
National Dairy Products Co., Purity 
Bakeries Corp., or Swift & Co. Thus, 
we must compare them with com- 
panies in their specific industry 
rather than their broader classifi- 
cation. 

Differences also exist between 
the manufacturers of finished and 
unfinished products and between 
the manufacturers of luxuries and 
necessities. For instance, the manu- 
facturers of packaged foods like 
Quaker Oats Co. are less likely to 
experience as severe a falling off 
in earnings in a period of depres- 
sion as a company like the White 
Sewing Machine Co. 


Management Studies 


There is no reason why the in- 
formation about a company issuing 


bonds should not involve as much 
of a methodical check-up as the 
application for a loan. In the case 
of a loan, a very careful study is 
made of the financial statement and 
earnings record of the applicant, 
whether it be a corporation, indi- 
vidual, or partnership. The exam- 
ination of all factors pertaining to 
a purehase of a block of bonds 
should be studied even more care- 
fully, because the bonds have a 
maturity that usually extends be- 
yond the life of the average loan 
and, in addition, the company ‘and 
property may be located at some 
point hundreds of miles away from 
the bank which is contemplating 
purchase of the bonds. 

Therefore, in reviewing the man- 
agement, it is important to know 
as much about it as possible. What 
has the record of earnings shown 
over the past 10 years? Has the 
present management been respon- 
sible for this record? Is there any 
one man who is responsible for the 
company’s progress? If so, what 
would happen if this individual 
should unexpectedly be removed 
from the business? 

Where it is possible to review the 
annual reports for a number of 
years back, it will prove interesting 
to read the President’s comment to 
learn how the management has 
functioned in lean years as well as 
in prosperous ones. 


Study Of Funded Debt 


It is necessary to study the 
funded debt very carefully. Some 
companies can carry a higher petr- 
centage of funded debt than others 
without experiencing any difficul- 
ty in meeting its fixed charges. As 
a general rule, however, the ratio 
of funded debt to the fixed assets, 
or property account, should be 
much lower in an industrial than 
in either a railroad or utility. 

What is the ratio of the funded 
debt to the total assets? Here agail, 
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attention is called to the industry 
as a whole as a guide for what 
might be termed a safe ratio. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, the lower 
this figure, the more favorable it 
will be for the company. 

By dividing the working capital 
by the funded debt, the ratio re- 
ceived would give the number of 
dollars of working capital to one 
dollar of funded debt. An increas- 
ing figure over a period of years 
indicates improvement. Also, the 
ratio of the funded debt to total 
capital would show what percent- 
age of the entire capital (i. e. fund- 
ed debt, preferred stock, common 
stock, and surplus) is represented 
by funded debt. The lower this fig- 
ure, the better, because it shows 
the company is not operating upon 
alarge portion of borrowed capital. 


Common And Preferred Stocks 


Bondholders are primarily inter- 
ested in the funded debt structure 
of a company but they must not 
overlook junior securities. Where 
the funded debt shows up at 
around 50% or less of the total 
assets, it shows that preferred and 
common stock outstanding has some 
Teal value and, therefore, benefits 
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Like clothes, bonds must be fitted 
to individual needs and should 
‘ not be bought at random. 


Points In A Study Of An 
Industrial Issue 


First study the industry as a whole 
and select one which has had a good 
record of earnings. 


2. Study the management of the issuing 
company in the light of earnings over a 
period of years. __ 

3. Examine the report of funded debt 
critically. 

4. Look with favor on the dividends 
earned for common and preferred stock- 
holders. 


5. Give special credit to management 
if there is a low current ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities. 


6. A tendency to increase inventories 


(yearly figures) faster than sales usually 
considered unfavorable. 


the bondholder by giving him a 
stronger security. The ratio of the 
preferred stock to the sum of 
funded debt, preferred stock, com- 
mon stock, and surplus will give the 
value of this junior equity in the 
total capitalization. The percentage 
of the common stock to the sum of 
the funded debt, preferred stock, 
common stock, and surplus will 
show the value of this stock. The 
value that is represented in either 
of the junior securities is a protec- 
tion to the bondholder. 


Current Ratios 


Every banker is familiar with the 
current ratio, or current assets to 
current liabilities, which indicates 
the margin that current claims are 
covered by cash or are convertible 
into cash. It is well known that a 
low ratio is unfavorable because a 
business that cannot pay its debts 
promptly can’t keep out of trouble. 
Often this ratio will be the first 
“red light” of approaching diffi- 
culties. 

The ratio of inventories to cur- 
rent assets is not as well known as 
the current ratio and it denotes the 
portion of current assets that are 
tied up in inventories. If too large 
a portion of current assets are in- 
vested in inventories, a weakness is 
indicated, because, if a forced sale 
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of goods became necessary to raise 
cash, heavy losses would result. Of 
course, the danger is minimized 
when current assets are consider- 
ably larger than current liabilities. 

By computing the ratio of sales 
to inventories, we learn the number 
of times each year that the inven- 
tory, or merchandise, is turned over. 
This is important because, if mer- 
chandise is not being turned fast 
enough, large losses result from 
obsolete merchandise. It also shows 
when inventories are being built up 
faster than sales. If this ratio had 
been watched in 1937, a number of 
companies could have eliminated 
large losses by sacrificing goods to 
raise cash. 

Another ratio of interest to the 
bondholder is the ratio of sales to 
receivables which will give the 
number of dollars in sales to every 
dollar of receivables. A high ratio 
is considered to be very favorable 
as it shows a greater turnover of 
accounts and notes receivable, in 
turn, indicating a very efficient 
credit and collection department. 
Such a department eliminates large 
losses due to bad debts. 


The customary method of deter- 
(Continued on page 301) 
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Get More Exact Credit Information 


IV. Fixed Circulating Capital In The Financial Statement 


The author continues his illuminating analysis of the valuable credit 
facts which so often lie hidden in a borrower’s financial statement. 


HE preceding article discussed 

the manner in which Current 

Circulating assets and their cor- 
responding liabilities should be 
properly reflected in the financial 
statement—and these were con- 
trasted with the balance sheet form 
of statement. 

This discussion will deal with 
those assets commonly referred to 
as “fixed assets.” They are classi- 
fied in the financial statement in the 
January 1940 Bankers Monthly, as 
Fixed Circulating Capital. The 
question naturally arises “how do 
fixed assets circulate?” 

Fixed assets have been aptly de- 
scribed as “instruments of labor.” 
The buildings which house work- 
ers, the machinery which is used 
by workers in the process of con- 
version or manufacture, and furni- 
ture or fixtures which likewise aid 
in production become a part of the 
manufactured product just as the 
materials used and the cost of labor 
must be included. As fixed assets 
are used, they become subject to 
wear and tear, and in use, or not in 
use, they -become subject to depre- 
ciation and obsolescence. 

It has been said that a manu- 
factured product consists of four 
elements: 

1. The materials used, 

2. The cost of labor, 

3. The expenses of labor, and 

4. An invisible portion of the 
“instrument of labor’ used 
in its creation. 

The principle that fixed capital is 
circulating capital was best sum- 
marized by Henry P. Shearman 
(“Practical Economics”—McGraw 
Hill Book Company), when he 
said—Fixed capital “does circulate, 
but with the slowness of the tor- 
toise, not the speed of the hare.” 


Fixed Assets Are “Prepaid 
Facilities” 


Investments of capital in fixed 
assets must be considered as “pre- 
paid facilities.” A building repre- 
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sents prepaid housing for 30 to 50 
years. Machinery investments rep- 
resent prepayments for production 
facilities for a period of time or for 
the production of a certain number 
of units. 

In the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, fixed assets are of value only 
to their owner. They do not repre- 
sent stock-in-trade and were not 
so intended. The conclusive test of 
value to the owner is his ability to 
use the fixed assets, and the meas- 
ure of this ability is whether or not 
they are being used. Unless they are 
being used, the value, or diversion 
of capital which they represent, is 
not being restored to cash. 

The wisdom of an investment in 
building, machinery, or equipment, 
depends upon the ability to absorb 
the cost of the investment in the 
cost of the article produced in such 
a manner that the original cost is 
restored to cash. When this restor- 
ation process of original investment 
into cash ceases, the asset loses its 
quality of circulation. 


The Financial Statement 


The fixed circulating capital in 
the financial statement example 
amounted to $85,333.16, detailed as 
follows: 


FIXED ASSETS: 
RA errr ee rs ae 
Building, appraised aoe e 
Machinery and equipment, appraised . . 
Furniture and fixtures, appraised.. . 
_ |S ree 


Less allowance for depreciation................ 
oe... $128,930.42 


UR io Sass sine Ws 
TOTAL FIXED ASSETS 


Less—mortgage payable on real estate, due after 


one year...... 


Wicd CI I i. oho: Skok i Rin tek ance haan 


The items comprising this classi- 
fication are discussed in the ac- 
countant’s report, as follows: 

FIXED ASSETS, AFTER DEPRE- 
CIATION—$120,708.16 represents 
recorded values, based on appraisal 
by the Blank Appraisal Company 
at October 1, 1935 in connection 
with the mortgage negotiated on 
October 15, 1935, in the amount of 
$201,853.02, less depreciation in the 
amount of $72.922.60, and less items 
considered to be non-circulating in 
the depreciated amount of $8,- 
222.26. The write-up in value from 
cost to appraisal values amounted 
to $36,910.50, reflected in the capi- 
tal accounts as capital surplus. De- 
preciation has been computed at 
the following rates per annum: 

Buildings 3% 

Machinery and equipment 8% 

Furniture and fixtures 10% 

Land and buildings in the amount 
of $16,308.65, less depreciation of 
$13,095.12 are classified as non- 
circulating because the property is 
not in use. 

“Machinery and equipment in the 
amount of $16,800.90 less deprecia- 
tion of $11,792.17, classified as non- 
circulating represents equipment 
not in use because of discontinued 
production of certain items for 
which the equipment was pul- 
chased. 

“PATENTS — $4,625.00, 
sents the unamortized 


repre- 
recorded 


Non-Crr- CrrcuLat 
CULATING ING 
$ 1,200.00 $ 3,800.00 
15,108.65 56,007.05 
16,800.90 92,108.28 
- 16,828.14 
$33,109.55 $168,743.47 
24,887.29 48,035.31 
$ 8,222.26 $120,708.16 
25,000.00 4,625.00 
$33,222.26 $125,333.16 


RECORDED 
AMOUNTS 


....$ 5,000.00 


29,625.00 
$158,555.42 


.. 40,000.00 
. .$ 85,333.16 
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amount of $29,625.00 of which $25,- 
000.00 has been classified as non- 
circulating because the patents 
which were acquired December 1, 
1932 as consideration for the issu- 
ance of preferred stock are not in 
use and had not been amortized. 

“The circulating portion of the 
patent, in the amount of $4,625.00 
represents an orignial cost of $7,- 
862.00, amortization is being ab- 
sorbed as an operating cost in the 
annual amount of $462.50. 


“MORTGAGE PAYABLE—$45,- 
000.00, represents the unpaid bal- 
ance of an original mortgage dated 
October 15, 1935, in the amount of 
$60,000.00, due in payments of $5,- 
000.00 yearly on October 15 until 
October 15, 1942, on which date the 
balance of $30,000.00 becomes due, 
all at 5%. The payments to date 
have been paid currently. The pay- 
ment due October 15, 1939 is classi- 
fied as a current liability and the 
subsequent payments are classified 


No Overdrafts For 10 Years 


By W. W. EVANS 


Vice President and Cashier, First National Bank, Halfway, Oregon 


An overdraft is a form of credit 
obtained by duress, frowned upon 
by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and condemned by the courts. 

There are three brands of over- 
drafts. One when the customer has 
been in and talked about some 
money he might require. One when 
the customer is so absolutely good 
financially that you cannot turn 
his check down. The other is the 
fellow who has the habit. We elim- 
inate all of this rubbish about mis- 
takes and a hundred and one other 
Teasons for overdrafts, and we make 
them fit into the three brands that 
we have mentioned. 

For the first two kinds of over- 
drafts, we make out a note and sign 
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it on the typewriter for an amount 
sufficient to get by that day’s busi- 
ness, and call the depositor on the 
telephone or write him a letter 
advising that we have made him the 
loan to cover his overdraft, and 
request that he call at the bank 
and sign the note or make a deposit 
to take it up. The last mentioned 
brand of overdrafts, we do not 
have, because we refuse payment 
on the checks, stamp them “NSF” 
with a rubber stamp, charge the 
customer’s account 25 cents and 
return the item to the last endorser. 

Our minimum interest charge on 
a note is 50 cents, so, if we loan a 
customer $10 and it is paid the next 
day, we collect $10.50. If it is a 


as fixed liabilities. The mortgagee 
certified these details to us by 
direct communication.” 


Appraisal Values 


The practice of reflecting fixed 
asset at appraisal values can be 
justified under only one condition— 


, where the amount of the excess 


over actual cost can be restored in 
cash over a reasonable period of 
time. In such event the capital sur- 
plus account so created should be 
amortized by current credits to 
earned surplus. Thus, when the 
asset is depreciated fully, the cap- 
ital surplus account so created will 
likewise be fully amortized. 

“Write-ups” or “write-downs” of ~ 
the value of fixed assets is at best 
a nefarious practice and should be 
avoided when not thoroughly justi- 
fied by the considerations prevail- 
ing. 


The Accountant's Responsibility 
As To Fixed Assets 


In consistence with the foregoing 
discussion, it becomes the duty of 
the accountant, pursuant to the cir- 
culation principle, to avoid ‘arbi- 
trary or misleading reflections of 
fixed assets. The accountant’s duty 
is to inform the readers of his re- 
ports what the situation is from the 
standpoint of “Prepaid Facilities” 
and with respect to the program of 
restoration of the original invest- 
ment to cash. 


larger amount, and the interest 
amounts to more than 50 cents, we 
collect all we have coming. 

In all of the years that we have 
been without overdrafts, we have 
never had a complaint on the mini- 
mum interest charge, and we have 
never lost a thin dime on any of 
such loans made. Above everything 
else, you would be surprised to 
know how few of the notes we have 
on hand for longer than the third 
day. 

When you permit an overdraft, 
you virtually make an advance 
without interest. Why not make the 
depositor a loan to solve the prob- 
lem and get paid for it in the regu- 
lar way. Our minimum interest 
charge is the only deterrent we use, 
and no one can complain if we loan 
them a little money to bridge over 
a tough spot. 

All of our customers know that 
we will not put overdrafts on our 
books, and they know that there 
are only two ways out, one is to 

(Continued on page 304) 
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How The Law Controls Trust Operations 


XIII. Recent Developments In The Taxation Of Trusts 


A recent ruling of the U. S. Supreme Court reverses previous decisions 
made by that court and causes important changes in estate matters. This 
article should be read carefully by every trust officer. 


By LAWRENCE R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney and Tax Consultant, Chicago, Ill., and Des Moines, Iowa 


WIDELY accepted method of 

estate planning may become 

obsolete as the result of a Su- 
preme Court decision last January. 
Speaking for the majority, Justice 
Frankfurter declared that earlier 
rulings affecting the taxable status 
of estates and trusts were incorrect 
and should be reversed.) 

A strongly worded dissent was 
presented by Justice Roberts who 
urged the Court against abandon- 
ment of apparently well-settled 
principles. To grasp the full signi- 
ficance of the controversy, it is 
necessary to review briefly three 
leading cases. 


Klein Vs. U. S. 


The first of these, Klein vs. U. 
S.,°@) was decided in 1931. A 
unanimous Court ruled that the 
value of the remainder interest in 
a certain trust was properly in- 
cluded in the gross estate for tax 
purposes. The deed stated that if 
the grantee should die before the 
grantor: 

“**she shall**take no greater 

or other estate in said lands 
and the reversion in fee** 
shall remain vested in said 
grantor, his heirs and assigns, 
such reversion being hereby 
reserved to said grantor and 
excepted from this convey- 
ance.” 


In its opinion, the Court stated 
that the death of the grantor was 
clearly intended to be the “indis- 
pensable event” which would vest 
complete title to the gift in the 
beneficiary. For this reason, it sus- 
tained the Commissioner in classi- 
fying the gift as a transfer intended 
to take effect at the death of the 
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grantor. Under Section 302 (c) of 
the 1926 Act, Congress expressly 
requires property transferred upon 
this condition to be included in the 
gross estate. 


St. Louis Cases 


Nearly four years later, the Su- 
preme Court took up another phase 
of the same problem. This time, in 
two 5 to 4 decisions, it held that the 
Klein case did not apply where the 
grantor would have to outlive the 
grantee in order to reacquire any 
title or interest in the trust corpus. 

In Helvering vs. St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, *) securities were 
conveyed to trustees with directions 
to pay a life income to the settlor’s 
daughter and distribute the re- 
mainder after her death to named 
beneficiaries. However, should the 
grantor still be alive at the time 
of his daughter’s death, the entire 
estate was to be returned to him. 


The daughter outlived her father, 
but the executors refused to agree 
with the government’s contention 
that the fee title was transferred 
by his death. When the case was 
finally appealed to the Supreme 
Court, five of its members ruled 
that the settlor had retained no 
interest in the trust estate, and 
therefore nothing passed at his 
death. Since the sole interest of the 
grantor was a “possibility of re- 
verter,” the estates of the bene- 
ficiaries were definitely fixed by the 
terms of the trust agreement. 


A companion case, Becker vs. St. 


(1) Helvering vs. Hallock (1940) U. 8. 404 
OOH P. 9208; Article 17, Regulations 80 
(1987 Ed.) 

(2) Klein ve. U. 8S. (1981) 283 i 231. 

(3) (1985) 296 U. S——, 56 8. on 

(4) (1985) 296 JU. i 56 8. Gi. 78. 


Louis Union Trust Company,‘ 
involved nearly $1,000,000 in secur- 
ities which had been conveyed by 
the settlor to himself as trustee. 
Each of four trusts provided a $300 
monthly life income for one of his 
children and ordered that the cor- 
pus should revert fo the settlor if 
the beneficiary died “before my 
death.” Each child who survived 
his father was to receive absolute 
title to the corpus of a trust set up 
in his behalf. 

Upon authority of the preceding 
case, the Courf ruled that this prop- 
erty did not form part of the gross 
estate under Section 302 (c) of the 
1926 Act. Together, these cases 
established the principle that reten- 
tion of a “possibility of reverter” 
will not by itself convert an irre- 
vocable lifetime gift into one in- 
tended to take effect at or after 
death. 


Opposing Viewpoint 


The four Justices who dissented 
in these earlier cases argued that 
both decedents had retained an in- 
terest which postponed final dis- 
position of the property until their 
death. According to the dissenters, 
the only difference between these 
decisions and the Klein case was a 
variation in the wording of the 
trust agreements. In Klein vs. U. 
S., full title was to vest in the 
beneficiary only if he survived the 
grantor. In the St. Louis cases, the 
order of the contingency was re- 
versed and the grantor had to out- 
live the grantee. 

Upon these facts, it was argued 
that the majority opinion failed to 
recognize that the ultimate result 
was the same, despite differences in 
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technical phraseology. From this 
viewpoint, all three gifts were in- 
complete until the donor’s death. 
Yet, the first case sustained inclu- 
sion of the property in the gross 
estate while the St. Louis decisions 
eliminated the tax burden. 


Treasury Regulations 


The official interpretation of 
Section 302(c) incorporates the 
rules laid down in the majority 
opinions of the St. Louis Trust 
Company cases. Since 1937, the 
Estate Tax Regulations have pro- 
vided that this section applies only 
when legal or equitable title to 
property transferred during life- 
time has been retained by the 
grantor until his death. When the 
only interest is a possibility of re- 
gaining the corpus, the value of the 
remainder need not be included in 
the gross estate. 


Hallock Case 


Although the matter seemed to 
be well settled, nmumerous cases 
concerning similarly worded clauses 
in trusts continued to be litigated 
before the lower federal courts. 
Finally, three were carried to the 
Supreme Court and decided on 
January 29, 1940. 

In Helvering vs. Hallock,() a 
trust was established in 1919 to 
provide a life income for the 
divorced wife of a settlor. This 
trust was supposed to terminate 
upon her death and accrued income 
and principal was to be paid 
over to the settlor “**if he be 
then living.” Should he have died 
in the meantime, his son and 
daughter were to share the corpus 
equally. 

When the settlor’s death occurred 
in 1932, his ex-wife was still alive. 
An estate tax deficiency was later 
assessed on the ground that the 
transfer in trust was intended to be 
fully effective only upon the death 
of the grantor. Overruling the de- 
ficiency, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held that the St. Louis cases were 
controlling because only a possibil- 
ity of reverter had been retained. 
In turn, the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals sustained the taxpayer. 


Consolidated Appeals 


At the time the government ap- 
pealed the Hallock case to the U. 
S. Supreme Court, appeals in two 
other cases were accepted and were 
consolidated into the so-called 
“Hallock decision.” Rothenseis vs. 
Cassell(6) arose out of a deficiency 
computed on the value of the re- 
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mainder interest in an antenuptial 
trust. 

Upon the settlor’s death in 1934, 
the widow survived and a defi- 
ciency was asserted by the Com- 
missioner who claimed that the 
transfer was incomplete until the 
settlor died. The executors paid 
these additional taxes under pro- 
test and then brovght suit for a 
refund in the federal district court. 
When this was granted, the govern- 
ment appealed to the Circuit Court 
and was again defeated. 

Analyzing the trust agreement 
executed in 1925, the Appellate 
Court concluded that the St. Louis 
cases controlled this decision. The 
antenuptial trust provided that if 
the beneficiary died during the life- 
time of the settlor, the principal 
and accumulated interest would re- 
vert to him. Because of the similar- 
ity to Becker vs. St. Louis Trust 
Company, it was held that there 
was only a “possibility of reverter.” 


Bryant Vs. Helvering 


In the third case, Bryant vs. Hel- 
vering,’?) a trust agreement ex- 
ecuted in 1917 granted a life income 
to the settlor’s wife and arranged 
for return of the principal if the 
grantor survived the beneficiary. 
Here, the settlor died in 1930 and 
was survived by his widow. 

Contrary to the Hallock and Cas- 
sell cases, the Board of Tax Appeals 
found that a vested reversionary 
interest had been retained by the 
grantor and sustained an estate tax 
deficiency. The government’s claims 
were upheld by the Circuit Court 
and later by the Supreme Court. 


Supreme Court Ruling 


Despite a marked similarity be- 
tween these three trusts, conflict- 
ing results had been reached. Gen- 
erally, the Supreme Court is re- 
luctant to review a point settled by 
earlier decisions. Here, however, 
the majority of its members be- 
lieved that the difficulty of apply- 
ing the distinctions set out in the 
Kline and St. Louis cases warranted 
a fresh inquiry. 

In its decision, the Court con- 
cluded that the St. Louis Trust 
Company cases were a departure 
from the correct principle and that 
the Klein ruling should be followed. 
As changed, the law regarding tax- 
ation of reversionary interests in 
the gross estate is that the fun- 


(5) ——-U. S-—, 404 COH P. 
BTA 575, 102 F(2d). 

(6) Ibid; refund ordered by District Court and 
affirmed 103 F (2d) 8384. 

(7) Ibid; deficiency sustained in part in 36 
BTA 669 and also in 104 F (2d) 1011. 
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damental intention of the settlor is 
controlling. 

Regardless of variations in word- 
ing, the transfer will be treated 
as one intended to take effect at 
or after death if it reqhires that 
the settlor must die before the gift 
will be complete. The manner in 
which the trust instrument is draft- 
ed is immaterial so long as the 
gift is made contingent upon the 
grantor’s death. 


No Reliance 

One of the most serious objec- 
tions which the majority had to 
overcome was the contention by 
the taxpayers that it was now too 
late to change the principles set out ~ 
in the St. Louis cases. This asser- 
tion was based on the theory that 
when property rights have been 
created or changed in_ reliance 
upon Supreme Court decisions, 
only Congress has the right to alter 
these rulings. 

In reply, the Court pointed out 
that in none of the cases now be- 
fore it had any interests or property 
rights been created and maintained 
in reliance upon the earlier deci- 
sions. In fact, said Justice Frank- 
furter, the Hallock, Bryant and 
Cassell trusts were in existence 
and the settlors had died before 
the St. Louis decisions were handed 
down on November 11, 1935. Con- 
sequently, estate tax liabilities 
under Section 302 (c) had arisen 
prior to the interpretation now — 
overruled. 

The court agreed that the Estate 
Tax Regulations had been amend- 
ed following the earlier decisions. 
But, it declared, the change was 
not voluntary and was made only 
because the Treasury felt com- 
pelled to do so. While it was con- 
ceded also that reenactment of 302 
(c) after these decisions would 
have incorporated them as part of 
the statute, this had never taken 
place. Had such a re-enactment 
been recognized, only another Act 
of Congress could have changed the 
original rulings. 


Dissenting Opinion 

A strong dissenting opinion was 
filed by Justices Roberts and Mc- 
Reynolds. These Justices disagreed 
with the majority on all points. 
First of all, they believed that there 
was a substantial distinction be- 
tween the Klein and St. Louis cases 
and that far more than a slight 
change in the technical wording of 
trust agreements was involved. 

According to the dissenters, the 
gift in the Klein case was contin- 
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gent upon the grantor’s death; in 
the St. Louis trusts, the gifts were 
outright and the settlor could not 
regain any interest in the property 
unless and until he survived the life 
tenant. 


However, Justice Roberts stated, 
even if it were to be conceded that 
the St. Louis cases were wrongly 
decided, there was still another 
reason for adhering to the prece- 
dent thus established. Within a 
month after they were handed 
down, the Supreme Court cited 
them as the controlling authority 
in another case involving an ir- 
revocable life insurance trust. Since 
then, the doctrines of these cases 
have been followed in seventeen 
Board of Tax Appeals decisions and 
in fourteen opinions by the federal 
courts. 

To change position at this late 
date, the Justices argued, would 
seriously impair public confidence 
in the stability of decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court 
Moreover, it would confuse the 
lower federal courts in the inter- 
pretation of precedents established 
by the higher court. 


They denied the majority’s as- 
sertion that in amending other por- 
tions of the statute and in enact- 
ing the Internal Revenue Code, 
Section 302(c) had never been 
re-enacted. On the contrary, Justice 
Roberts maintained that this sec- 
tion had been re-enacted on three 
different occasions since 1935. 
Therefore, its uniform construction 
by the federal courts should now 
be considered as part of the statute 
itself. 

Finally,- the viewpoint was ad- 
vanced that amendment of the 
Treasury Regulations in 1937 to 
conform with the St. Louis cases 
had created “just expectations” 
upon the part of taxpayers that 
this was the correct interpretation 
of the statute. In conclusion, the 
dissenting opinion urged the court 
to rule that the St. Louis cases were 
now well-settled law and could be 
overturned only by an Act of Con- 
gress. 

Etfect of New Ruling 

There is little doubt that the final 
conclusion of the Hallock case is 
more logical than the one which 
formerly prevailed. On the other 
hand, there is considerable merit 
in Justice Robert’s claim that it is 
now too late for any reversal ex- 
cept by an Act of Congress. 

Undoubtedly, Section 302(c) was 
intended to reach all transfers sub- 
ject to the death of the settlor or 
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which could be defeated by the 
prior death of the beneficiary. In 
making a distinction based on the 
technical form of the trust agree- 
ment, the Supreme Court departed 
from this object. 


Gift Taxes 

Numerous trusts have been set 
up and gift taxes paid upon the 
entire value, above exemptions, of 
the property transferred. Since the 
Hallock decision makes this type 
of gift incomplete, it now appears 
that a refund should be due upon 
the value of the remainder interest 
which was retained. 

Under the present law, refund 
claims must be filed within three 
years after payment of the amount 
in question. There is a possibility, 
however, of a ruling that the donors 
are not entitled to refunds, but that 
instead, their estates may take a 
credit against estate taxes. While 
the policy in this respect has not 
yet been determined, the filing of 
a “protective claim” would seem 
advisable. 

A further complication may be 
found where the statutory period 
for filing claims for gift tax re- 
funds has elapsed. Will the estate 
still be entitled to a credit against 
estate taxes? Treasury rulings 
probably will be issued on many 
of these points. 


Additional Taxes 

Can deficiency assessments still 
be asserted against the estates of 
settlors who died prior to the Hal- 
lock case? According to the major- 
ity opinion, unless barred by the 
Statute of Limitations (three years 
after filing return), additional 
taxes can be demanded when the 
trust was created and death oc- 
curred before November 11, 1935. 
Even if the settlor died after the 
date of the St. Louis decisions, a 
deficiency probably would be sus- 
tained upon proof that the trust 
was created prior thereto. 

The status of trusts set up after 
the 1935 cases and before January 
29, 1940 when Helvering vs. Hal- 
lock was handed down, will re- 
main uncertain until an official rul- 
ing is issued. At present, it is still 
doubtful whether the value of the 
reversionary interest retained by 
the settlor must be included in his 
gross estate, regardless of the date 
of demise. 


Planning For The Future 
In view of recent developments, 
it becomes essential for trust of- 
ficers te review existing trusts. 


Where a large increase in estate 
taxes might result because a “pos. 
sibility of reverter” has been re. 
tained by the settlor, two courses 
are open. The entire instrument 
may be redrafted so that other 
provisions can be modified at the 
same time, or, the remainder in- 
terest may be relinquished by a 
separate deed. Relinquishment, 
however, probably will incur a 
gift tax based upon the present 
value of the remainder. 


There is the further problem that 
if the settlor is a person of advanced 
age, or in poor health, and died 
within two years thereafter, the 
transfer may be regarded as one 
“in contemplation of death.” This 
would bring the remainder interest 
into the taxable estate. While a 
credit for gift taxes will be allowed, 
it does not always equal the actual 
expenditure. 


How Banks Aid Progress 


The story of American banking 
is the story of American progress 
and banking has probably done 
more to make this the greatest 
country in the world than any other 
single factor, with the possible ex- 
ception of the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness of the American as 
an individual. 

The bankers have had the vision 
to promote business and welfare 
in their respective communities 
and if the records could be dis- 
closed, they would show thousands 
upon thousands of cases where 
banks provided the incentive, the 
encouragement, the enthusiasm and 
the money to start individuals and 
business on the road to permanent 
success. They have coiled the wheels 
of commerce in thousands of com- 
munities and oftentimes conducted 
banking on the faith of men in men, 
their integrity, their loyalty and 
their resourcefulness. 

No country in the world has been 
able to show the development and 
progress which the United States 
has shown and to my mind the 
dual banking system, coupled with 
the Federal Reserve, was and is 
the greatest contributing factor 
toward the dominant position this 
country occupies today. The men 
who operate the banks were held 
in high esteem, their judgment re- 
spected and their integrity unassail- 
able. The major portion of their 
deposits was loaned at home— 
Claude E. Bennett, president, Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association. 
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Management Policies By Industries 
36. Job Printers 


from lunch, he found wait- 
ing for him one of the 
substantial depositors —a 


W HEN the loan officer returned 


bank’s 
printer. 

“Well, Mr. Printer, what can you 
tell me about the printing mdustry 
today?” 

The caller laughed lightly. He 
remembered other occasions when 
the loan officer seemed to be a good 
listener to his rather enthusiastic 
support of the merits of the print- 
ing industry. 

“First, I see you are a good 
customer of our industry,” replied 
the printer. ‘When you reached the 
restaurant where you customarily 
eat, you were confronted with a 
printed streamer in the window an- 
nouncing your favorite dish. At the 
table inside, you made your selec- 
tion from a printed menu. When 
you had finished, you picked up a 
printed check, stepped to the cash- 
ier’s desk, bought a package of 
cigarettes wrapped in a printed 
container and paid for both with 
printed money. At the newsstand, 
you bought a copy of the noon 
edition of a printed newspaper and 
a copy of a printed magazine. At 
the bookstore, you purchased a 
copy of the month’s best seller 
which you have just laid upon your 
desk, on top of that Bankers 
Monthly magazine. On that shelf 
behind you I see some banking text 
books and a big Bankers Directory, 
bound in blue—a very specialized 
example of printing art. Now, you 
are penciling a memo on that 
printed calendar pad. Next you will 
reach in a drawer of your desk and 
lift out a small pad of printed blue 
paper, jot down a brief order which 
the messenger boy will take to the 
record division and bring back a 
printed card on which the record 
of my account is written.” 

Both men laughed heartily. 

“This bank couldn’t do business 
30 minutes without printing. Nei- 
ther can any other business.” 

At that moment, the afternoon 
mail arrived and there was dumped 
on the loan officer’s desk a miscel- 
laneous assortment of broadsides, 
folders, circulars, and so on, bear- 
ing printed advertising of interest 
to bankers. 
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Both laughed again. 

“See,” said the printer, “print- 
ing is so commonplace, so matter- 
of-fact, so taken-for-granted, that 
no one stops to think how essential 
it is, how countless are its uses, 
how it fairly bumps into us at every 
twist and turn. Look at the mar- 
velous reproduction of that basket 
of fruit in the advertisement on the 
back cover of your magazine! That 
cost the advertiser thousands of 
dollars, but its appeal is so strong 
it will sell other thousands of dol- 
lars worth of his product. A million 
men and women work in printing; 
over a billion dollars in machinery 
and equipment is in constant use; 
while the value of the annual prod- 
uct is nearly four billion dollars.” 

This bank’s loan officer, like 
hundreds of others, finds it interest- 
ing, as well as professionally profit- 
able, to listen from time to time and 
to make excursions at more or less 
regular intervals into the fascinat- 
ingly intricate field of printing, 
publishing, and allied industries, 
known as the graphic arts. To the 
loan officer, balance sheets and 
operating statements are open rev- 
elations of financial strength, but 
moral strength, which generally 
rates equally in determining eligi- 
bility for credit, is revealed in quite 
different ways. 

For moral strength, the loan of- 
ficer scrutinizes the moral rectitude 
of the policies of the individual 
establishment. He wants to know 
whether they are grounded in the 
moral rectitude of the individuals 
charged with its management. Are 


they based on the ethical policies, 
the engineering principles, and the 
managerial methods recommended 
and publicized by the industry 
through its co-operative bodies? 
What are the general characteris- 
tics, the modern trends, the pre- 
vailing mechanical improvements, 
and the financial experiences and 
controls extant in the industry? 
How do they influence the opera- 
tions of the individual establish- 
ment and what are they contribut- 
ing to its moral strength? 

However, few persons realize 
that printing characteristically is a 
made-to-order product—it is us- 
able only by the person or persons 
ordering it. It is generally sold be- 
fore it is made. It is delivered direct 
to the buyer; as a rule no middle- 
men are required. For that reason, 
its marketing process is very sim- 
ple. The exceptions to this rule are 
stock-stationery sold to the general 
public in, stationery stores, and 
books, magazines and publications 
of similaf sort sold to the general 
public by publishers and their 
distributors. Their authors, artists, 
and editors prepare the editorial 
matter which is turned over to 
printers to be printed and finished 
uccording to the publishers’ speci- 
fications. When completed, this type 
of printing, usable by any person, 
is a commodity and as such enters 
the regular channels of trade. 


A printer as a manufacturer of 
printed matter may be, though sel- 
dom is, his own publisher. A pub- 
lisher may be, and often is, his own 
printer. As printers, they manufac- 
ture only on order; as publishers, 
they order printed only what they 
expect to resell as commodities to 
the general public. Daily news- 
papers, primarily, are publishers, 


TABLE I—Showing average ratios of Net Profits on Sales in the Printing industry for 
eight years before 1929 


1921 | 1922 
298 
$58-— | $53- 


Total Sales*.. .. = 
..|11.59 | 8.25 


Net Profit (Ratio)... .... 
*In millions. 


1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 


253 | 252 | 367 | 186 
$35- | $35- | $48- | $27- | $ 
6.44 | 6.75 | 6.41 | 6.96 | 6.92 | 6.34 


Compiled from “Ratios for Printing Management, U. T. A.,” published by United 
Typothetae of America, Washington, D. C. 
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TABLE I]—Showing average ratios of Net Profit on Sales in Printing Industry for ten years; also ratios of Profit better than 6 per cent 


and 8 per cent. 


1931 | 1932 





Number of Reports... . 

Number earning Profit on Sales. 
Total Sales (in millions)... 

Ratios net Profit to Sales. . nore 
Number with Profit 8% or more 
Ratio their Profit to Sales.......... 
Number with Profit 6% or more 
Ratio their Profit to Sales.......... 


*Number reporting these two years not a sufficient sample of performance better than average. 


loss. 


and are printers only of their own 
periodicals. Publishing is generally 
considered a distributing business 
and as related to printing only in 
the manner discussed. Printing is 
generally considered a job-manu- 
facturing business. 

In his search for trends, the loan 
officer discovers that, in the 300 
years since Stephen Daye at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., founded the first 
press in the United States using the 
process or printing from mov- 
able metal type, there has come 
into being and to a prosperous state 
two other processes which now are 
keen rivals for the place of pre- 
ponderance still held by the mov- 
able type or typographic process, 
more commonly known as “letter- 
press.” Its chief rival is the plano- 
graphic (lithographic or offset) 
process wherein plane _ surfaces, 
especially prepared photographical- 


441 
208 
$63- 
1.23 


385 
95 
$45-— 
3.59 


381 
128 


50 


9.55 


ly and otherwise with text and de- 
sign, transfer them to paper. The 
other rival is the intagliographic 
(gravure) process whereby the text 
and design, cut or etched into the 
plane surface and inked, are trans- 
ferred to paper. All three processes 
are in common use today; some- 
times all of them in one plant. Be- 
cause each process is constantly and 
successfully striving to duplicate 
the general achievements of the 
others, there has grown up a cer- 
tain competition in processes which 
to some degree complicates man- 
agement’s task in maintaining sta- 
bility in sales prices and profits. 
Another, and much more modern, 
trend in printing is the continually 
increasing use of colors in illustra- 
tion, decoration and paper. The 
emotional reaction to color increases 
the appeal to interest, desire and 
demand. Advertisers are taking 


TABLE III—Showing per cent of Profit on Net Worth in the Printing Industry for nine 
years as compiled from Balance Sheets. 


Excellent 
Profit 
% Ratio 


25.79 
29.25 
31.18 
29.73 
34.84 


RS ee 


Profit 
7_* MH 


COOP OATH CO 


Good Poor 


Profit _ 


Fair 
Profit _ 


8.20 


*Per cent of Total Reports received; remainder of reports showed losses. 
Compiled from “Ratios for Printing Management, U. T. A.,” published by United 


Typothetae of America, Washington, D. C 


1933 


$39- 
1.25 


1934 


622 
349 
$61- 
1.11 


1935 | 1936 
409 
276 
$67- 
3.91 | 3.66 


1937 1838 
339 
207 
$65- 
2.81 


271 
$66- 
3.03 


103 | 
8.13 


9.92 | 9.27 | 9.26 | 9.31 


Figures in Botp Face type indicate 


Compiled from “Ratios for Printing Management, U. T. A.,”’ published by United Typothetae of America, Washington, D. C. 


advantage of this in many forms— 
in advertising itself and in the 
packaging of products. This rapidly 
moving trend towards color has in- 
creased production activity, espe- 
cially press work, and has done 
much during the depression years 
to add to the sales volume and 
maintain some ratio of profit. An 
examination of Tables I and II, 
printed herewith, will reveal both 
the volume come-back and the 
profit come-back since the deepest 
depression years of 1932 and 1933. 

The present half-century of 
printing is marked by greater ad- 
vancement in the mechanics of 
printing than any other period. 
Hand-fed machines are all but 
obsolete. Automatic machines, by 
speeding up production, have made 
possible the use of more impres- 
sions in color. Even the principle 
of taking an impression has 
changed. The practice of printing 
an entire form by the impress of 
a flat platen is now confined to 
small job presses of old style. Roll- 
ing a cylinder over the form is now 
well-nigh universal both for small 
presses and large. Precision tools 
and machines; perfecting machines, 
multi-color presses printing both 
sides of paper simultaneously; 
printing on tin, cellophane, celluloid, 
wood, and many other substances; 
composition by machinery, by pho- 
tography, and telegraphy; book- 
binding by machines; reproduction 
of color photography—these are but 
a few of the many changes and ad- 
vancements that have come about 


TABLE IV—Showing Composite Credit Ratios covering ten years as selected by the Robert Morris Associates from Balance Sheets of 
Printers Reporting to United Typothetae of America. 


Ratio of — 


1929 | 1930 | 1931 





Current Assets to Current Liabilities. . 
Worth to Debt. . , 
Worth to Fixed. 


Sales to Net Worth.. 
Sales to Fixed. . 


Working Capital to Total Debt. it 


Sales to Receivables. . 


215 
255 
130 


190 
265 


650 


230 
225 
120 


175 
220 


625 


240 
240 
125 
170 
195 


580 


Compiled from “Ratios for Printing Management, U. T. A.,” published by United Typothetae of America, Washington, D. C. 
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POLICIES 


1. A constant effort is to be made to produce a 
oduct or service having power to sell customers’ 
or to help them secure efficiency and econo- 

my in operation of their businesses. 


2. Accounting and cost-finding systems are to be 
used, based on standard principles and methods 
established by the industry. 


3. Budgets of operations are to be carefully pre- 
pared on the basis of ratios of expense in the plant 
itself and on the recognized ratios for the industry 
in general. 


4. Prices are to be based on estimates prepared 
on the experiences in the plant in cost-finding and 
production, and including a reasonable profit above 
total costs. 


5. As little capital as possible is to be tied up 
in inventories either of raw materials and supplies 
or of finished goods. 


6. Careful attention is to be given to credit 
standing of customers and diligent efforts are to 
be made in the collection of accounts. 


7. A satisfactory credit standing is to be main- 
tained with supply houses and banks. 


8. The plant is to be kept as modern as possible 
ad suitable for the type of business done by 
utilizing depreciation reserves for actual replace- 
ments. 


9. The ratios of fixed and working capital are to 
be maintained so that the business will have funds 


for its operation or power to borrow on the basis 
of its credit rating. 


10. Modern principles and methods of manage- 
ment of sales, production and finance are to be 
employed. 







through the universal demand for 


Success Policies Of Printers And Hazards They Avoid 


associations cooperating more or 


HAZARDS 


1. Inattention to the necessity of giving service, 
quality and modernity in the printed product, and to 
operations according to the industry’s Code of Ethics 
is likely to result in lost accounts. 

2. Failure to employ the “indicators,” the 
“guides,” the “toels of management” which have 
been evolved by the industry may result in serious 
losses. 

3. Failure, or even carelessness, in keeping costs 
on every order, in tying costs in with accounting, 
and in holding operating expenses to the ratios 
found safe and profitable may result in the loss of 
all profit. 

4. Lack of sufficient profit-mindedness habitually 
to add a profit margin to all costs, both of manu- 
facturing and of outside purchases may result in 
many jobs being done at a loss. 

5. Over-purchases of paper or other materials 
for speculative purposes, often cause losses not 
easily recoverable. 

6. Carelessness in ascertaining credit standing 
of customers and a dilatory policy in following col- 
lections often results in serious credit losses. 

7. Over-optimism on additional business to be 
gotten from installation of newer models of ma- 
chines, and tendency to tie-up working capital in 
plant extensions before volume of business justifies 
it may reduce capital seriously. 

8. Failure to regard depreciation reserves seri- 
ously enough to keep them liquid for use in replace- 
ments may cause the plant to become obsolete. 

9.:Under-capitalization or failure to maintain 
suficient working or circulating capital may result 
in too heavy a load of interest on borrowed money. 

10. Irresponsible organization and haphazard 
manipulation which breed dissension, poor product 
and inexcusable service may entirely ruin a busi- 
ness. 





consistent. This is illustrated in 


printing and for the more appeal- 
ing reproduction of colors. Space 
is too limited to elaborate on these 
Marvelous achievements. 

But the loan officer is more 
anxious to know more of how 
printing management has kept pace 
with other advancements and 
trends in the industry and with 
Modern management methods in 
general. In this field particularly, 
the printing industry has as good 
teason to be proud of its achieve- 
Ments as in the mechanical ad- 
vancements. A number of import- 
ant systems and controls have been 
Maugurated and developed which 
have had tremenduous influence in 
shaping the destinies of hundreds 
of printing establishments. Much 
credit for this is due United Typo- 
thetae of America, the international 
association of master printers, and 
to several hundred local printers 
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less closely. The adoption of a Code 
of Ethics a half-century ago has 
been a constant rule of guidance 
for thousands of printers. 

Fifty years ago, price-making 
actually floundered for want of 
something basic, so the industry 
evolved and adopted standard prin- 
ciples of cost-finding which con- 
tinue to operate for good through- 
out the industry. Estimating and 
pricing began to improve, but still 
lacked knowledge of what the in- 
dustry could produce in each opera- 
tion. The industry then began to 
keep records of production. It ac- 
cumulated averages which have 
guided it for years. Recently, stand- 
ards have been set up for attaining 
or for comparison. Now, quotations 
on specification are less varied. 
Printers have better knowledge of 
costs and of production. Prices are 
more stabilized and profits more 


Table III, herewith, showing the 
net profit on net worth in the in- 
dustry for nine years. 


Twenty years ago the industry 
promulgated standard principles of 
accounting and standard classifica- 
tions of accounts, and made pro- 
vision for “tying-in” the cost system 
previously adopted with the new 
accounting system. Adoption of the 
principles has been quite general, 
especially among the medium-sized 
and larger plants. This has made 
possible comparable balance sheets 
and operating statements and for 
consolidation of great numbers of 
these statements both locally and 
nationally for the information and 
guidance of those contributing re- 
ports. It has also made possible the 
reduction of the items on either 
statement to ratios, for comparison 
of statements of different periods, 

(Continued on page 302) 
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Employees Helped Educate The Public 


Through the sitmulus and training of an A.1.B. course, employees 
are doing a splendid job of public relations, as here described. 


as someone working at a 
humdrum, routine job—or as 
a person carefully trained to give 
specialized banking service? 
There aren’t many customers 
who are aware of the fact that the 
banking profession is unique in 
providing a continuous course of 
training on all phases of banking to 
help employees get ahead and to 
give customers intelligent service. 
Last year, that information was 
taken to all of the junior and senior 
high schools, to every service club, 
and even to audiences in a local 
theater—not by the officers, but by 
the employees themselves, who 
worked out every detail of the pro- 
gram and carried it through. 
Audiences liked this fresh slant 
on banking. They were surprised to 
learn that the average employee 
spends at least one evening a week 
on studies connected with banking, 
They learned that we can earn 
credits toward graduation from the 
American Institute of Banking as 
we work. We told them that we 
learn to give customers the kind 
of service they have a right to ex- 
pect from their banks. 


i). CUSTOMERS think of you 


What The Employees Did 


1. Appointed one or two em- 
ployees from each of five banks 
to work on the planning com- 
mittee. 


2. Asked two officers to act as 
counsellors to the committee. 


3. Planned a brief demonstra- 
tion to help each speaker get 
started easily. 

4. Outlined the talk so that 
speakers would follow the same 
general pattern. 

5. Contacted schools and 
clubs to arrange for speaking 
dates. 

6. Assigned speakers who had 
some familiarity with the club or 
school to which he was to speak. 
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By JAMES MILLS 


“But,” you may say, “that’s a 
program that takes an unusual 
group of employees to put over.” 
Not at all. It needs only a clear-cut 
plan, and a few game people who 
are willing to profit by their own 
mistakes as they go along. It’s a 
real chance to get training in meet- 
ing the public confidently—train- 
ing we need in our daily jobs now, 
and which will help us make head- 
way in our profession. 

Since none of us are accomplished 
public speakers, we felt that it 
would be a big help to plan our 
talk around a concrete demonstra- 
tion of some kind that would give 
us something to do when we faced 
the audience—something that our 
audience could watch until we got 
used to speaking. We studied public 
speaking in our A. I. B. classes, but 
we wanted even more help than 
that. 

The idea of using a movie was 
suggested by two bank officers who 
help our A. I. B. chapter work out 
programs. The Wisconsin Bankers 
Association had sent a film on bank- 
ing for one of our staff meetings, 
and had offered it for use in our 
public relations activities. It was an 
excellent film, called “Your Money 
and Mine,” and showed the history 
of banking and how banks help 
people handle their finances. With 
this film, all we needed to do would 
be to work out an introduction be- 
fore the movie and follow it with a 
brief talk on the training a bank 
employee gets for his job. Then we 
could invite the audience to ask 
questions. We had a few questions 
ready ourselves to start the ball 
rolling. 

Without the movie, we might 
have used a display of counterfeit 
money or a demonstration on one 
of the machines used in the bank, 
such as a coin-sorting machine or 
a check-writing machine. Making 
samples of checks in million-dollar 
denominations for each child to 
take home with him—written on 


blank sheets of paper—would have 
carried a friendly contact over to 
the audience to help us get started 
on our talk. The movie, however, 
carried audiences behind the scenes 
of the bank without the trouble of 
an original demonstration. How- 
ever, it brought up other difficulties 
which a simpler kind of demonstra- 
tion would not entail. 

Because the movie we used was 
in heavy demand throughout Wis- 
consin, it was necessary for us first 
to find out definitely on what dates 
it would be available to us. We 
selected a week several months 
ahead, and proceeded to make ap- 
pointments to show the picture on 
every day and evening of that week. 
We found that the schools and many 
of the clubs could not work us 
into their programs as easily as we 
had at first supposed, and it was 
necessary to borrow the film again 
at a later date. 

Renting a movie camera for each 
showing promised to be too expen- 
sive for our budget, so we arranged 
to borrow machines from schools 
which owned them, and to have 
high-school students run them for 
us. On several occasions, the movie 


Demonstrations Used 
In The Talks 


1. A film on banking. 


2. A display of counterfeit 
money. 


3. A demonstration of a unique 
machine used in the bank such 
as: 

a. A coin-sorting machine. 

b. A check-writing machine 
(have enough samples run off on 
blank sheets of paper to give 
each child a mock check in a 
large amount). 

c. Project a film from the Re 
cordak Machine (use out-of-town 
information that could not vio 
late the confidences of local cus- 
tomers). 
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A typical high-school audience, ready to see the bank film. 


projector brcke down, but that gave 
us good experience in poise. 

We used the moving picture ma- 
chine of the county highway com- 
missioner for the local club meet- 
ings. He was kind enough to operate 
the machine for us at each of the 
noon and evening showings. 

To make our talks as easy and 
friendly as possible, we chose em- 
ployee speakers who had some 
familiarity with the school or club 
at which the talk was given. Wher- 
ever possible, the boys who talked 
before each school group were 
graduates of that school and were 
known to the teachers. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce or the Op- 
timists Club, composed of young 
members, drew the young book- 
keepers or bank tellers in the same 
age group as the members of the 
club. 

The Lions Club and Rotary Club, 
composed of older men, were ad- 
dressed by older employees. We 
were careful to send employees 
from each of the various banks to 
an equal number of meetings, so 
that there would be no danger of 
One bank taking all the advertis- 
ing benefit or all of the credit for 
the project. 

Boys and girls in school, we 
found, were particularly interested 
in the different kinds of work that 
fan be done in the bank. They 
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wanted to learn what their chances 
for a job might be; whether train- 
ing courses were forced on em- 
ployees; and how much outside 
studying had to be done; what the 
starting salaries were. 

These questions helped us to tell 
how much banking has changed in 
recent years; how banks are look- 
ing for boys and girls with initia- 
tive and personality more than they 
ever did before. We emphasized the 
fact that all of the training courses 
were taken voluntarily by em- 
ployees and that the banks pay 
part or all of the expense of these 


Results Of Speaking 
Program 


1. Helped employees to get 
better acquainted with each 
other and with the officers. 


2. Gave employees a clearer 
perspective of their jobs and the 
professional possibilities in bank- 
ing. 

3. Gave employees training in 
thinking on their feet. 


4. Made many friends for the 
banks. 


5. Brought new customers. 


courses. We told students that 
beginning salaries in bank work 
are low, but that there’s a real 
chance for young people with 
patience and initiative to grow into 
really worthwhile jobs. 

Questions from students seemed 
to come more easily when we 
showed. the film to individual classes 
in history, civics, or commercial 
work. When we talked to several 
classes at a time, or to an entire 
assembly, students were not as free 
about asking the questions they 
wanted answered. I mentioned this 
to one of the teachers, and she said 
that she had often noticed the same 
thing when other speakers came to 
the schoo] to talk. 

It gave us a real feeling of pride 
in ourselves to answer questions 
clearly—not that we _ weren’t 
“stumped” once in a while. This 
question, for instance, was asked 
by a boy in one of the senior high 
schools: 

“T went into a bank to cash an 
out-of-town check. Because I had 
no account at the bank, I had to 
pay a dime for cashing it. A month 
later, I went in again to cash an 
out-of-town check and wasn’t 
charged anything for the same 
service. How do you explain that?” 

I couldn’t figure out an answer 
on the spur of the moment. “You 

(Continued on page 305) 
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Dealer Pays For Money He Doesn’t Borrow 


A feed manufacturing company has helped its dealers realize that 
it costs about five per cent to carry accounts receivable when this 
could be saved by sending many of their customers to the bank. 


AVING discovered by careful 
analysis that the accounts 
receivable of a large percent- 

age of its dealers total at least 40% 
of the average dealer’s invested 
capital, a feed manufacturer put 
out a special credit control plan, 
based upon the proposition that 
financing is a bank’s business and 
not the business of a feed dealer. 

First, quoting the results of its 
investigation, in order to show the 
dealers in figures how easy it is to 
get 40% of working capital tied up 
in open line credit, the manufac- 
turer then showed what it actually 
costs the dealer to carry these ac- 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


counts. The result of the computa- 
tion indicated that the cost is almost 
5% of credit sales. 

It is interesting to examine the 
tabulation on which this statement 
it based. The table is based upon 
specific credit studies of 43 feed 
dealers. The average cost of credit 
for these 43 dealers was as follows: 

1. Interest on open 


2. Bookkeeping 
3. Office supplies . 
4. Collection Costs... .$150.00 


This feed dealer has cause to smile every time he phones the bank that he is sending 
over another one of his customers, for he knows the borrowing is going to be handled 
at the proper place—with proportionately lower operating costs to himself! 


Shigeta-Wright photo 


5. Bad accounts $350.00 

Total cost of credit. .$1,507.00 

The credit sales totaled $32,769. 
Credit expense divided by credit 
sales gives a net cost of carrying 
these open line credits of 4.6%. 
Sales average about 50% credit and 
50% cash in the feed business. 
Total sales were, therefore, about 
$65,538 for the year. Dividing total 
sales for the year by the total cost 
of credit gives you 2.3% of total 
sales for credit costs. This means 
that 2 3/10ths cents out of every 
dollar in sales must be used to pay 
for the cost of credit. As there is 
seldom any difference in price for 
cash purchases the cash customers 
pay this charge in every dollar pur- 
chase to help pay for the cost of 
carrying the credit customers. 


Credit vs Financing 


In emphasizing the importance 
of sending credit customers to the 
bank, this manufacturer’s literature 
says: “If a customer goes three 
months without paying his bills, 
why carry him further? Credit in 
a retail business is only a 30-day 
service. When it goes further than 
that, it becomes financing, and 
financing is the business of the 
bank. 

“Determine at the start how much 
credit the customer needs and when 
he will pay. If he wants 90 days or 
4 months to raise broilers, turkeys, 
or pullets, then you are going to 
finance his operation if you sell 
him on open account. It would be 
much better for him to go to the 
bank for his financing. But if you 
are going to finance him, you are a 
poor business manager to do s0 
without a first lien on the animals 
you are going to feed out, just as 
a banker requires a first lien on 
livestock being fed. You should 
have a crop mortgage, a chattel 
mortgage, a lien, or an assignment 
of some kind that gives you first 
crack at the money when this stock 
goes to market.” 

When the dealer realizes that, im 
order to make safe credit arrange- 

(Continued on page 308) 
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Speech Study improved Customer Service 


A young woman in a trust department has become a more valuable 
employee because she studied public speaking. All who meet the 
public need to analyze their own voice and attitude to realize 
what kind of an impression they are making on the customer. 


ESIDES being fun, our A. I. B. 
B speech class is the most im- 
portant course I’ve ever had. 

It was an officer of our bank 
talking on the morning after one of 
our speech classes. Four members 
of our own department were en- 
rolled. As usual, our enthusiasm 
carried over and we were going 
over what we had learned the night 
before. 

“T’d like to take speech training 
myself,” said a girl who had been 
listening in, “if the time ever came 
that I’d have to give talks in 
public.” 

“But,” I interrupted eagerly, 
“that’s just the point. You are talk- 
ing to the public every time you 
meet a customer.” 

I’m a trust department teller, 
and so far, I have not handled any 
of the discussions at our bank 


By IRENE L. NELSON 


forums or talked to audiences out- 
side the bank. Yet I’ve been helped 
so much in handling the regular 
routine of my work that I’m con- 
sidering seriously taking a course 
outside the bank if speech training 
is not offered on our program next 
year. 

When we talk to a customer who 
comes in for trust information, it 
isn’t, I’ve discovered, just a matter 
of giving him the correct informa- 
tion. It’s important to give him the 
feeling that we know what we’re 
talking about, and a definite assur- 
ance that his affairs are being han- 
dled to his best interests. During 
the last few years, especially, cus- 
tomers who have lost money on 
mortgages and other investments 
are fearful that we may be disin- 
terested in their affairs. 

Most of us are likely to get pre- 


Here you see Miss Nelson giving information to a trust customer with the confidence 
she gained in the speech class of the Racine American Institute of Banking. 


occupied with the mass of detail 
work in our jobs. When a customer 
comes in, it’s only natural to want 
to take care of his request as quick- 
ly as possible, and get on to the 
next bit of business. 

We know, of course, that friend- 
liness is an essential in good busi- 
ness dealings. But, before I started 
to analyze my own approach to cus- 
tomers, I hadn’t realized how easy 
it is to project friendliness without 
taking up any more time than it 
takes to handle the transaction 
curtly; that it’s one thing to know 
how to talk in a friendly way, and 
quite another to do it as a matter 
of regular habit. 


Forming habits of _ effective 
speech, however, can’t be accom- 
plished in the same way as learn 
ing business law or investment 
finance. It’s not a matter of cram- 
ming information about how to do 
it, but it is a matter of practicing 
over a period of time, under friend- 
ly guidance, until the habit is 
formed. 

Take, for instance, the matter of 
organizing information quickly 
when customers come to us with 
questions about their accounts. One 
member of our class told us that he 
has recollections of customers com- 
ing in for an explanation of serv- 
ice charges. This young man was 
in a position to make the explana- 
tion as well as anyone in the bank, 
since he had helped inaugurate the 
system we are using. But his mai- 
ner of talking was shy and uncel- 
tain, and when customers walked 
away, he had the feeling that he 
had not satisfied them at all. 

I have had similar experiences 
One man comes in regularly to it 
quire about real estate which We 
are handling for him. Severd 
months ago, when he wanted # 
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know the status of the rent, just 
what we were doing to collect the 
interest on his mortgages, and the 
situation with respect to taxes, I 
had all the information ready to 
give him. He was extremely im- 
patient, however, and would not 
listen to what I tried to say. He 
insisted on seeing the officer in 
charge of our department. 

Today I can handle this customer 
satisfactorily without taking up 
the time of our department mana- 
ger. The information I am giving 
him now is no better than what I 
had given him before, but my 
method of explaining it has 
changed. 

Our speech instructor gave us 
a variety of practices to help us 
think quickly on our feet, to mar- 
shall information when making 
impromptu talks. He gave us a slip 
of paper on which one word was 
written. He allowed us five or ten 
minutes to work out a talk on the 
subject, along any line that we felt 
would interest our listeners. 

At one class meeting, I drew the 
word “shop girl.” The person who 
came to my mind first was a girl 
I had seen working in a tobacco 
factory when I attended the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking conven- 
tion in Louisville one year. In my 
brief talk, I mentioned the various 
types of shop girls I had met, lead- 
ing up to the Louisville girl as a 
sharply defined character. 

That type of practice has helped 
me to bring my ideas on any sub- 
ject to a clear focus, so that it is 
much easier to make a clear, direct 
answer to a customer’s unexpected 
question. I can size up the customer 
and put myself in his place, and 
frame my question from the point 
of view in which I think he would 
be most interested. 

I have read in recent issues of 
the Bulletin of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, that toastmast- 
ers’ clubs are becoming popular in 
many banks. This kind of a club 
follows the same idea of impromptu 
speeches which we have used in 
our A. I. B. speech class. Members 
of these clubs report that they are 
developing more skill in organiz- 
ing their thoughts, more ease in 
expressing themselves. 

Perhaps the most helpful hint 
which I got from speech training 
was the importance of living the 
other person’s experience as I listen 
to him talk. All of our customers 
in the trust department (widows, 
Wives of incompetents, parents of 
minors who come in for allowances, 
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Over 1,000,000 depositors’ 
Signature and Ledger Cards are 
housed in Ledger Desk-Safes 
in these institutions alone: 
+ 

EXCHANGE BANK 

Santa Rosa, California 
TALMAN FEDERAL SAVINGS & 

LOAN ASSN 


Chicago, Illinois 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Chicago, Ilinois ‘ 
NORTH BROOKFIELD SAVINGS 
BANK 


North Brookfield, Mass. 


EAST BOSTON SAVINGS BANK 
East in, Mass. 


BLOOMFIELD SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 
Englewood, N. J. 
PROSPECT PARK NATIONAL BANK 
Prospect Park, N. J. 

SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
BANK 


Brooklyn, New York 


NASSAU SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOMESTEAD Seyeess & LOAN 


A le 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

COLLEGE POINT SAVINGS BANK 
College Point, N. Y. 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
New N.Y. 

EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK 
New York City, N. Y. 
GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 

ew York City, N. Y. 
HARLEM SAVINGS BANK 
ew York City, N. Y. 
EASTMAN SAVINGS & LOAN ASSN. 
Rochester, N. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS 
Cleveland, Ohio 
TRUMBULL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
Warren, io 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
Portland, Oregon 


NORTHERN FEDERAL SAVINGS af © 
LOAN ; 


Seattle, Washington 


WASHINGTON MUTUAL SAVINGS fF 


BANK 
Seattle, Washington 


@ The Ledger Desk-Safe originated 
by Remington Rand is gaining in 
popularity with large and small 
banking institutions the country 
over. @ Signature cards at correct 
reading height, conveniently above 
corresponding ledger cards, speed 
comparisonand greatly reduce ‘‘win- 
dow jams." @ Disappearing slide- 
in doors close and open with ease. 
@ The 4-hour point-of-use certifica- 
tion of the Ledger Desk-Safe is your 
best guarantee of record safety 
should fire strike your bank. @ Be 
prepared for your fire. 


Write today for a copy of Rem- 
ington Rand’s—"'Savings De- 
partment Records & Equip- 
ment” catalog. No obligation. 








1. A teller may believe that 
it isn't necessary for him to learn 
how to make a public speech; 
but he is making a public speech 
every time he answers a cus- 
tomer’s question. 


2. There is a way to create a 
feeling of confidence in the mind 
of the customer—and this tech- 
nique is what is learned in a 
class on speech. 


3. It is not easy to organize the 
facts quickly when you are 





















holders of mortgages and owners 
of estates) have problems which 
are very important to them. It is 
gratifying to them to talk with 
someone at the bank who knows 
the details of their accounts—and 
who tries earnestly to handle them 
well. Customers can’t realize that 
a clerk’s curtness may be due to 
shyness. So, we must overcome our 
shyness. 

The matter of enunciation, I dis- 
covered, is something more than 
merely pronouncing words cor- 
rectly. It is easy for us who are 
familiar with banking terms to use 
them glibly without stopping to 
think of what the customer is ac- 
tually understanding. A trick used 
by good speakers is to pause brief- 
ly before an important word or be- 
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PROGRESSIVE OFFICE MAN- 

AGEMENT POLICIES..... $1.00 
Performance Standards in Office 
Operations, by R. E. MacNeal, 
Assistant Secretary, The Curtis 
Publishing Company; Indicated 
Trends in Office Management, by 
F. L. Rowland, Executive Secre- 
tary, Life Office Management As- 
sociation; The Technique of 
Improving Office Methods, by 
Robert Bruce, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 

For the administrator of office 


work, here is a publication filled 
with practical, new suggestions. It 
gives the latest information on 
measuring office output and per- 
formance standards; it also dis- 
cusses new techniques for improv- 
ing office methods. 
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Five Benefits From Speech Study 


asked a question that must be 
answered promptly — speech 
study helps to develop the abil- 
ity to organize facts. 


4. Speech study is not merely 
learning certain principles from 
a book—its important benefit 
comes from the practice training 
in class. 


5. Curtness is often due to shy- 
ness—and shyness is overcome 
by those who study speech. 





fore one that is easily slurred. These 
pauses hold the listener in suspense 
for just a moment so that he is 
ready for the word he might other- 
wise not have understood. If the 
word is peculiar to banking, it is 
a tactful idea to inject the defini- 
tion casually into your conversa- 
tion without letting the listener feel 
that he is ignorant. 

It is not easy to take criticism 
of minor points of speech when 
they are brought out to us indi- 
vidually. But, exposing ourselves to 
friendly criticism in a class where 
everyone is trying to improve, helps 
overcome sensitiveness. This speech 
training makes us feel more con- 
fident of ourselves, and this can’t 
help but make us more valuable to 
the banks in which we work. 


New ReportsOn Office Management 


ATTITUDES AND EMOTIONAL 
PROBLEMS OF OFFICE EM- 
PLOYEES 
Employer-Employee Relations in 
the Office, by Harold B. Bergen, 
McKinsey & Company; Dealing 
with Emotional Problems in the 
Office, by Lydia G. Giberson, M. 
D., Industrial Psychiatrist, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Creating and Maintaining 
Employee Interest in Public 
Relations, by F. L. Hallock, Sys- 
tem Commercial Manager, Con- 
solidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc. 

Three important aspects of 
human relations in the office are 
covered in this booklet: 1. Em- 
ployee attitudes toward the com- 
pany and higher’ executives; 
2. emotional problems in the office, 
with special reference to “problem 
employees”; and 3, the creation and 
maintenance of employee interest 


in public relations. Here is an ey. 
tremely valuable AMA publication, 


EMPLOYEE SELECTION—SAL- 


every office manager. It discusses 
the discovery of hidden abilities in 
clerical workers, 
practical plan for salary standard- 
ization. This book contains one of 
the best expositions that the Asso- 
ciation has published on salary 
administration. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND 


latest developments in new office 
equipment, especially that pertain- 













ARY ADMINISTRATION. .$ 3% 


Hidden Abilities of  Clericg| 
Workers, by Guy W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., Personnel Manager, Southen 
California Gas Company; Salar 
Standardization, by L. C. Love. 
joy, Office and Personnel Man. 
ager, The Fisk Rubber Corpora. 
tion; Salary Administration Play 
for Factory Supervision an 
Staff, by N. D. Hubbell, Training 
Director, Kodak Park Works, 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

Here is a valuable study fo 


and outlines 


RECORD KEEPING....... $ .75 


The Problem of Records, by 
Robert W. Wythes, RCA Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., Cam- 
den, N. J.; New Developments in 
Duplicating Equipment, by W. 
Everett Jones, Supervisor, Plan- 
ning Division, The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; What's 
New in Tabulating Equipment, 
by C. E. Willows, The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia; Recent Develop- 
ments in Accounting Machines, 
by J. F. Twomey, Assistant 
Comptroller, National Dairy 
Products Corporation, New York. 
Covered in this booklet are the 


ing to duplicating, tabulating and 
accounting. An important part of 
the booklet is given over to a de- 
scription of the record-keeping 
methods of a company that has 
made great progress in this field. 


Internal Bank 
Loan Management 
(Continued from page 277) 


b. Collateral loans of $1,500 or 
under that qualify for classes 1, 2, 


and 3. However, they may make 
collateral loans up to $5,000 when 
such loans conform to Regulation 
“Uy” and the security consists of 
stocks or bonds which are not of 
a highly speculative nature, and for 
which there is a ready market with 
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ascertainable value. No such loan, 
however, to exceed 60% of the 
market value unless approved by 
the loan committee. 

c. Livestock loans of $1,000 or 
less that qualify for classes 1, 2, 
and 3. 

d. Miscellaneous chattel mort- 
gage loans of $1,000 or less that 
qualify for classes 1, 2, and 3. 

e. Real estate mortgage loans of 
$1,000 or less that qualify for 
classes 1, 2, and 3. 

II. SENIOR EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICER: (president of bank) 

Applications for loans that do not 
fall within the foregoing limitations 
are to be referred to the senior 
executive officer for approval. 

(The size limitations for the 
senior executive officer are about 
double those of the individual loan 
officer. ) 

III. DIRECTORS’ 
MITTEE: 

To approve all loan applications 
not within the preceding prescribed 
limits. (This committee regularly 
meets twice each week and is sub- 
ject to call in the event of urgency 
for an approval at any other time.) 

The Controller of Loans presents 
reports to the board of directors of 
all new loans made and of all re- 
newals, for the formal record of its 
meetings. 

Loan approval procedures for 
large institutions are identical in 
principle, but because of a large 
number of loan-making personnel, 
the authorization schedules are 
greater in scope. 

Limitations as to branch man- 
agers’ authorities are dependent 
upon the nature and size of loans 
offered at the individual branch 
and the ability of the branch man- 
ager. If the branch manager has 
loaning assistants, he delegates 
authorities to them within pre- 
scribed limits. Approvals for loans 
not within the prescribed limitation 
of the branch, pass to the main of- 
fice organization, which organiza- 
tion may consist of junior, senior 
and executive loan officers, with 
enlargements of the limitations as 
seniority increases. 

A definite loan policy and pro- 
cedure circumscribes the conditions 
under which loans are acceptable 
and delegates authority to act 
within these conditions. Since such 
policy and procedure is broad 
enough to cover the vast majority 
of actual cases submitted, there can 
be no restriction as to action. 

Each loan officer may act within 
his own authorized limitations, de- 
signed to meet practically all of the 
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LOAN COM- 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


types of cases normally submitted 
to him. For example: in typical loan 
organizations, junior officers usually 
handle only smaller loans; seniors, 
larger; and executives, still larger. 
Only exceptional cases, therefor, 
require additional authority for 
acceptance. Where the authorities 
are not defined, action is generally 
retarded, for the inclination is to 
submit too large a proportion of 
loans to higher authorities for ap- 
proval. Junior and even senior of- 
ficers can too often pass responsi- 
bility to others when they them- 
selves should assume it. 


Under a plan of loan controls, the 
directors can feel assured that ac- 


tion is taken within prescribed 
authorizations and such authoriza- 
tion can be given on a broader basis 
than when there is no such control. 

The loan procedure plan is then 
set up on the “exception plan” of 
management; that is, only excep- 
tional cases are referred to higher 
Officials, or committees, for ap- 
proval. This permits a smaller 
organization to effectively handle 
a given volume, for the time of the 
higher-priced officers is allocated 
to major types of cases. 
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Dignified Privacy For Borrowing Customers 


It seems to be most logical that borrowing customers should be provided 
with a place away from the deposit lobby in which to confer with bank 
officers. This bank has found a splendid way to provide such quarters. 


DOZEN stories up from Euclid 

A Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 

you’ll find America’s latest 

word in commercial banking loan 
facilities. 

This is Central National Bank’s 
answer to the problem of expand- 
ing business with the narrow con- 
fines of a bank and office building 
only 45 feet wide. Namely, only 
one direction in which to expand 
—upwards! 

On the twelfth floor of its 17- 
story building, 16 conventional of- 
fice partitions were removed, the 
expansive floor carpeted, the ceiling 
festooned with up-to-date indirect 
lighting fixtures, windows (some 
newly cut into a solid brick wall) 
attractively decorated with draper- 
ies, a couple of private offices and 
two sound proof conference rooms, 
a streamlined note-tellers’ counter. 

All this, and figuratively, over- 
night, the commercial banking of 
this 50-year-old institution was 
transported skyward with nary a 
hitch—but with plenty of ‘“ah’s” 
and other approving exclamations. 

That’s the story of what has just 
taken place as this bank turns the 
half-century mark. What has been 
a congested place for executive of- 


By R. J. IZANT 


Vice President, Central National Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ficers—the platform, or a flight of 
10 steps up from the main banking 
floor now is commodious, serene of- 
fice quarters for the chairman and 
vice chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, the president, a senior vice 
president and the cashier of the 
bank—plus two secretaries. 

While up 12 floors, by three ele- 


Features Of The New 
Loan Quarters 


1. Place—a_ separate floor 
from that on which depositors 
transact business. 


2. Equipment—carpeted floor, 
draped windows, soft lighting, 
comfortable chairs and sofas. 


3. Arrangement—liberally 
spaced desks, two private of- 
fices, two sound-proofed confer- 
ence rooms, modern note tellers’ 
counter. 


vators (a fourth is used exclusively 
by the staff to avoid congestion) 
customers find four vice presidents, 
loaning officers who a short time 
back sat on that platform, desk 
to desk. The transition was pain- 
less. Overnight, the loan depart- 
ment, discount tellers, bookkeepers, 
and all, were lifted to the “12th”, 
Commercial paying and receiving 
tellers, requiring more space, and 
getting along for years without it, 
moved into the loan “cages’’. 

Customers all around are de- 
lighted. Why, it’s only a 20-second 
journey from the building lobby 
to the “12th”, whereas it had re- 
quired as much time to climb the 
steps to the mezzanine floor to 
transact business with loan tellers 
—and still another climb to the 
platform. 

Of course there was precedent 
for the move. For many years, the 
trust department of the bank has 
been located on the 8th floor, oc- 
cupying all the floor space—also 
the corporate trust department had 
been similarly housed on the 7th. 

Customers of this down-town 
Cleveland institution facetiously 
refer to the move saying: “Bank- 
ing certainly is on the up-and-up!” 
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Unit Plan of 
Trust Accounting 

(Continued from page 274) 
income transactions that affect this 
and other accounts. 

The total of this Income transac- 
tion is accumulated in the machine, 
and after posting the total on the 
pookkeeper’s blotter should agree 
with the total on the teller’s blot- 
ters. 

Posting of Principal Cash is the 
next operation. Again, in the case 
of the mortgage payment, this is 
posted on Principal Cash ,Ledger 
cards of the specific account, as are 
all other Principal payments affect- 
ing this and other accounts. The 
total is accumulated again and after 
all principal payments have been 
recorded, the total on the book- 
keeper’s blotter should agree with 
the total of Principal Cash in the 
teller’s blotter. 

The same operation is made on 
the Investment Control, and upon 
completion of posting to this unit, 
and balancing with the teller’s blot- 
ter, the individual assets affected 
are then posted off or on as the 
case may be. This completes the 
actual posting to the individual ac- 
counts of transactions affecting 
them. Any income that applies to a 
specific asset is then posted in the 
income memorandum space pro- 
vided for each asset. 

In order to make up a daily state- 
ment, the bookkeeper posts all 
transactions affecting the trust ac- 
counts on control cards, and from 
these, a daily statement is made in 
duplicate, the original being kept 
in the office file and the duplicate 
given to the trust officer. 

The complete set of unit ac- 
counts, which are stored in tray 
files contained in fireproof tubs, 
remain by the bookkeeper through- 
out the day. He removes from the 
file only the respective group of 
sheets on which he is working. 

During the bookkeeper’s off 
hours, an efficient payroll is made 
out on this machine. In a single 
Operation it issues the original pay 
check, which includes the stub for 
the employee, showing deductions 
such as old age pensions, insur- 
ance advances, and the like. At the 
Same time, with the use of a car- 
bon, individual wage earnings and 
summaries are made. On this form 
is thus written the pay check of 
every individual in the bank from 
janitor to president. 


Directors can often give impor- 
tant aid in collecting slow notes. 
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Continental 


Illinois 
_ National Bank 
and Trust Company 
of Chicago 


Facilities for correspondents that enable them to 
give prompt service to their customers 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Principles Of Bank Investment 


A verbatum report of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference on Bond 
Portfolios held at Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, by the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. 

Published by the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, Huntingdon, 
Pa., price $2. 

The articles contained in this 
book have the following interesting 
titles: 

Basis of the Bank Invest Prob- 


lem, Laurence R. Lunden; The 
Money Market and Interest Rates, 
F. Cyril James; Principles Under- 
lying Bank Investment, Frank P. 
Bennett, Jr.; Operation Of An In- 
vestment Program, Roland Grover; 
The Records For A Bond Portfolio, 
E. Sherman Adams; Formulation 
Of A Policy And Program For Bank 
Investment, O. P. Decker; Invest- 
ment In Relation To Current Bank 
Operations, Harrison M. Thomas; 
Present Bank Investments And 
Outlook, C. A. Sienkiewicz. 
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We Abandoned The Monthly Charge 


And Recovered Closed Accounts 


Interviewing those customers who closed their accounts, Mr. Jorgenson learned 
that the flat monthly charge could not be satisfactorily explained. As a result he 
abandoned it and applied a charge of three cents per check with excellent results. 


BOUT a year ago, we discov- 
A ered that our bank had lost 
54 small checking account 
customers during a two-months 
period. Out of a total of 1,400 check- 
ing accounts, that looked like quite 
a high percentage of loss in so short 
a time. 

True, the lost accounts were all 
individually small, and the amount 
of deposits they represented was 
hardly noticeable in the total; still, 
we had lost 54 customers. 

We became concerned and won- 
dered if something was wrong with 
our service. We wondered whether 
we had somehow offended those 
people; whether some of our com- 
petitors who still offer free check- 
ing service, might be making seri- 
ous inroads on our deposit cus- 
tomers. 

We decided to get at the facts, so 
we contacted a number of people 
who had recently closed their 
accounts, and frankly asked them 
why they had decided to discon- 
tinue their checking accounts with 
our bank. We talked to farmers, 
railroadmen, schoolteachers, office 
workers, and others who had re- 
cently carried small accounts with 
us. The answers were almost uni- 
formly the same: “I can’t afford to 
pay 50 cents per month for the 
privilege of writing three or four 
checks.” 

While most of these people had 
really written more than “three or 
four checks per month,” we were 
convinced that there was some- 
thing radically wrong with our sys- 
tem of checking account “activity 
charge.” In those cases where the 
balance had dropped below the $50 
minimum, they had, of course, been 
charged 50 cents, even though ac- 
count activity had been practically 
nil. 

In such instances, we could not 
justify our charge. A charge that 
will cost a customer 50 cents, or 25 
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By A. J. JORGENSON 


President, American National Bank, Sidney, Nebraska 


cents, or even 10 cents per check is 
hard to justify in an agricultural 
community. The facts were, such 
customers did not complain. They 
simply quit doing business with us, 
and, as_ they explained, they went 
on a “cash basis.’ People who are 
on a “cash basis” generally stay 
on that basis even when they have 
a few hundred dollars, for fear they 
might in the end “get caught for 
the 50-cent charge.” 

It was quite evident to us that, 
if our bank was going to regain lost 
customers and gain new small ac- 
counts, some new method of charges 
would have to be devised. 

About that time, I recalled an 
incident related to me several years 
ago by an electric utility manager. 
His company “serviced” several 


Six Benefits From 
Per-check Charges 


1. It is easy for our clerks to 
compute the charge. Checks 
are counted and the number 
multiplied by three. 

2. The charge is so simple 
that it is readily understood by 
customers. 

3. No lengthy explanations 
are necessary. 

4. It has greatly reduced 
the expense and trouble of 
opening and closing accounts. 
Few accounts are closed. (We 
require an account set up on 
the three cent per check basis 
to continue for at least three 
months.) 


5. Customers consider the 
charge fair and reasonable. 

6. It builds good will for the 
bank. 


small communities located in a 
radius of about 100 miles from the 
central plant. One of those small 
communities had few electric users, 
so the company had decided it 
would be justified in rendering 
service in that town only on the 
basis of a minimum household 
charge of $2 per month. 

He said it was hardly necessary 
to read meters in that town. Those 
customers watched their meter’s and 
when they “got up near the limit” 
they quit using electricity until the 
next month. About 90% of the home 
users in that little town were pay- 
ing just $2 per month—no more. 

Then some smart company man 
suggested that the “minimum 
charge” be eliminated entirely in 
that community. That suggestion 
was acted upon with the result 
that, within 90 days, the average 
home user was paying $2.50 per 
month. Some who had never paid 
more than the old minimum of $2 
per month had bills as high as $5 
per month. Strangely enough, there 
were very few complaints. The 
reason—a complainer didn’t “Have 
a leg to stand on.” He knew he was 
paying only for electricity he had 
actually used, and the company was 
not to blame if he had used more 
than he had intended. When the 
minimum charge was eliminated, 
customers quit watching the meter. 

I wonder whether a no-mini- 
mum-plan checking service would 
solve our small-account problem. 
We decided to find out. 

Our first job was, of course, to 
ascertain the actual cost to us of 
handling a single check drawn on 
our bank. We learned that our cost 
was 2.8 cents per check. That in- 
cluded every item of expense that 
could fairly be charged against the 
handling of a single check drawn 
on our bank. 

Our conversations with several 
ex-customers convinced us that 
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most of those people really wanted 
to use our checking service and 
were willing to “pay their way” 
plus a reasonable profit to the bank. 
When we showed them that our 
cost was 2.8 cents per check, and 
told them we would charge them 
3 cents, they did not complain. They 
seemed to think that our charge 
was very reasonable. Of course, a 
three-cent-per-check charge leaves 
our bank a pretty small margin of 
profit. Still, a small profit is better 
than no profit at all. We have since 
learned that the three-cent-per- 
check charge leaves us more profit 
than the old system of 50 cents per 
month charge. 

We then advertised a checking 
service at the rate of three cents 
per check, no other activity charge. 
We illustrated, showing that a cus- 
tomer writing two checks per 
month paid us six cents; five checks 
cost 15 cents, and so on. 

Our bank makes a collection or 
float charge for handling out-of- 
town items. All our customers pay 
that charge regardless of size of 
balance. The three-cent-per-check 
charge is simply an activity charge. 

At present, a year after installing 
this per-check-charge plan, ‘we 
have about 400 such accounts. 
Practically all the lost customers 
came back on the new system. We 
urge all customers who have small 
accounts, to enroll under the new 
plan. In fact, it is our hope that 
eventually, all of our customers 
will choose to pay us three cents 
per check. If and when they do, our 
service charge income will be much 
larger than at present. 


The plan has these advantages, 
and perhaps others not apparent 
now: 

1. It is easy for our clerks to 
compute the charge. Checks are 
counted and the number multiplied 
by three. 

2. The charge is so simple that 
it is readily understood by custom- 
ers. 

3. No lengthy explanations are 
necessary. 

4. It has greatly reduced the ex- 
pense and trouble of opening and 
closing accounts. Few accounts are 
closed. (We require that an account 
set up on the three-cents-per-check 
basis to continue for at least three 
months). 

5. Customers consider the charge 
fair and reasonable. 

6. It builds good will for the 
bank. 


We have discovered that the 
reason sO many people complain 
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Cash and Due from Banks 





Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Real Estate (Company’s Building) 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


Overdrafts 


Capital Stock .... 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Dividends Declared . . 


Unpaid Dividends 


Other Liabilities 

Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . 
Other Deposits, Demand 

Other Deposits, Time 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 








Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) . 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


32,542,966.63 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank . and Trust Company 


~Eighth~St.Charles 
. St. houis 


MARCH 26, 1940 
* 
THE RESOURCES 


$90,037,422.09 


U.S. Government Obligations, direct and guaranteed 
(including $11,143,682.70 Pledged*) . ...... 


47,488,396.50 | 
30,411,970.64 
29,698,124.99 
402,000.00 
2,350,000.00 
500,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
5,624.55 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


154,733.18 
175.60 
$202,548,447.55 


THE LIABILITIES 


$3,467,109.49 

, 150,000.00  3,617,109.49 
592,534.99 
2,959.50 
154,733.18 


7,333.03 


.$ 9,665,312.44 


142,565,498.29 
184,773,777.36 
$202,548,447.55 


*All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 








about bank service charges is, they 
do not understand the methods used 
for computing those charges. I’m 
afraid that some systems of “ac- 
count analysis” are hardly under- 
stood by bankers themselves, and 
to the average layman, they are 
simply not understandable. 

On the other hand, the per- 
check-charge plan is very easy to 
explain and easy to justify. It is 
our opinion that many people do 
not use checking service because 
they do not understand a compli- 
cated system of charges, and people 
are naturally afraid of and shy 





away from something they do not 
understand. 

Specially designed ledger sheets 
are used for our per-check-charge 
customers. At present, we use a 
distinguishing plain mark on the 
sheets, but we are considering a 
special color of sheet for those ac- 
counts. 

We thus avoid the expense and 
inconvenience to customers of using 
special checks. Specially printed 
checks can probably be sold to 
customers in cities, but farmer cus- 
tomers prefer to use any check that 


(Continued on page 320) 
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How We Compete With 
Non-Bank Lending Agencies 


This banker helps his customers to discover that there 
are many advantages in borrowing from a bank. The 
inevitable result is that he gets his share of the loans. 


By FRANK P. POWERS 


President, Kanabec State Bank, Mora, Minnesota 


UR bank is located in a coun- 
ty seat town with a popula- 
tion of 1,400 in North Cen- 

tral Minnesota. In 1919, our total 
deposits were $13,000; at the pres- 
ent time, they amount to over 
$1,050,000. Our loans and discounts 
are now $630,000, bonds $195,000, 
cash and due from banks $355,000. 

Our principal competitive gov- 
ernmental agencies are the Pro- 
duction Credit Associations and the 
so-called Independent Credit Com- 
panies who secure their loanable 
funds from the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Banks. Both of these 
agencies have aggressively gone 
after all the good loans obtainable 
in our community, and because of 
their aggressiveness and the fact 
that they widely advertise an at- 
tractive low rate of interest, they 
have developed a considerable vol- 
ume. 

We are situated in a strictly agri- 
cultural district and over a long 
period of years our experience with 
chattel mortgage loans has been 
most satisfactory. Our farmers do 
not have any large cash crops but 
depend upon dairying and diver- 


sified farming for practically all 
their income. The fact that all 
farmers in our community have 
considerable livestock, makes live- 
stock loans very attractive, for, the 
increase adds to the value of the 
security. 

We decided it was necessary for 
us to get our share of this business 
in order to profitably operate our 
institution. We therefore arranged 
to offer a lower rate of interest to 
all farmers, giving a mortgage on 
their livestock and equipment. On 
loans of this type, up to $300, we 
are now charging 7% and on loans 
over $300 our rate is 6%, payable 
semi-annually. We make no charge 
for inspections, nor are there any 
extra charges of any nature, ex- 
cept actual recording expenses. 

We make a periodical survey of 
all chattel mortgages recorded in 
the office of the Register of Deeds, 
write letters to the borrowers, and 
follow this up with personal solici- 
tation. In most instances, we have 
no difficulty persuading the farmer 
to transfer his loan, if we have an 
opportunity to discuss it with him 
personally; because, the attractive 


How Loans Are Secured 


In Competition 


1. A periodical survey is made 
of all .chattel mortgages re. 
corded. 

2. All borrowers who have 
given mortgages to other lend- 
ing agencies are visited and are 
personally solicited to borrow 
from the bank. 

3. The farmer is helped to un- 
derstand that the non-bank lend- 
ing agencies have a number of 
fees and charges which make 
the actual cost of borrowing 
from them higher than the cost 
of borrowing from the bank. 


TLE SMITE 


rates offered by the government 
lending agencies, as all bankers 
know, are somewhat misleading in 
view of the fact that there is either 
stock to purchase in local associa- 
tions, interest taken out in advance, 
or additional charges of various 
kinds. Besides, most farmers prefer 
to deal with a local banking insti- 
tution, particularly because they 
realize how convenient and import- 
ant it is to have a place where they 
can secure additional credit at 
various times during the year for 
short periods. 

A year ago, one of our good cus- 
tomers who had been doing busi- 
ness with us for 20 years, secured 
a loan of $800 to pay us in full and 
I had an opportunity to discuss this 
matter with him about a month 
afterward. He said that the only 
reason he made the change was be- 
cause he noticed an advertisement 
in one of our local papers stating 
that he could secure the money at 


A visit with a farm- 
er on his farm is 
greatly appreciated 
by him and such a 
visit offers the best 
kind of an oppor- 
tunity to talk to him 
about future loans. 
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444% interest. He filled out the 
coupon in the advertisement and, 
a few days later, when a represen- 
tative called at his farm, the papers 
were executed. He was then sur- 
prised to find that the interest had 
been taken out in advance and also, 
he had to pay an inspection fee. 
Later in the summer, he needed 
some additional money during 
harvesting and then learned how 
inconvenient it is to have his per- 
sonal property all mortgaged to an 
outside agency. 

About a month before his loan 
came due, I interviewed‘him per- 
sonally and he gladly agreed to 
transfer the loan back to us. When 
we completed the transaction, he 
expressed his pleasure at our will- 
ingness to accommodate him with 
whatever credit he needed at a 
reasonable rate of interest, and I 
am sure he will never be interested 
in making a change of this kind in 
the future. 

I believe all of us who operate 
banks in rural districts can secure 
our share of this type of business, 
but it cannot be done by sitting in 
an office waiting for the farmers to 
come to us. If we are to meet the 
present trends in banking, it is most 
necessary that we improve our 
methods to meet the competition 
of the various lending agencies now 
in the field. They leave no stone 
unturned to secure the most desir- 
able business. 


In addition to the desirable chat- 
tel mortgage loans, we also have 
a very heavy volume of installment 
finance paper such as contracts for 
the purchase of automobiles, cream 
separators, tractors, Title I and 
Title II F. H. A. loans, and our ex- 
perience with all these has been 
most satisfactory. Here again, it 
is necessary to employ a different 
technique than was the case years 
ago, but the additional profits we 
make are very much worth-while. 

I believe it is our responsibility 
to give the people in our respective 
communities complete banking 
service in every sense of the word, 
and, in order to do this, it is most 
important that we do not overlook 
any prospects for good loans. The 
public expects this of us. If we 
don’t provide all types of accommo- 
dation, people will go to competi- 
tive lending agencies. Generally 
speaking, they prefer to do busi- 
ness at home. They want the bank 
in the little town to stay. We have 
a responsibility to them, to our 
stockholders, and to ourselves to 
provide all needed services. 
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How To Study Industrials 
For A Small Bank’s 


Investment 
(Continued from page 279) 
mining operating efficiency is to 
take the ratio of operating expenses 
to gross sales. The result will show 
what it is costing the business to 
operate and the gross profit earned. 
Care should be used in comparing 
operating results of different busi- 
nesses because one ratio may be 
high for one industry and low for 
another of a different nature. 
A method of measuring plant effi- 


ciency is obtained by taking the 
ratio of net operating income to net 
plant value. This will show the 
number of cents of) net operating 
profit which are earned by each 
dollar of plant value. 


All ratios are of value when used 
properly and comparisons are cor- 
rectly made. It must be realized, 
however, that no ratios will ever 
substitute for good common sense 
and investment judgment. The ratios 
given in this article are by no 
means complete. Investment analy- 
sis, like credit analysis, employs 
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various methods in testing values, 
but the tests should be made with 
a wide degree of latitude and no 
test can be considered as conclu- 
Sive in all cases. 

I believe that the better grade of 
Industrial bonds have a place in 
the bank’s portfolio. To reject them 
because of the wide fluctuation in 
industrial earnings is to overlook a 
group of issues that have proved to 
be satisfactory investments all 
through the depression. Like 
clothes, they must be fitted to in- 
dividual needs and should not be 
bought at random. 


THE 
PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


 Experience— Officials with 
years of service in this field, 
_ assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
_ sistance. 


- Poliey — To cooperate with 
_ out-of-town banks rather than 


_ compete for business which is 
_ rightfully theirs. 


Protection Given A Job Printer By Each 


Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. Few if any job printers will require all of these coverages. This list should be the 
basis for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend 
the insurance needed. Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be 


separate policies. 


Name Of Insurance 


Accounts Receivable 


Automobile fire and theft 


Automobile non-ownership 
Automobile property 
damage 


Automobile public liability 


Business accident 


Business interruption 


Business life 


Consequential loss from 
fire 


Contractual liability 


Extended coverage 
endorsement 


Fidelity bonds 


Fire insurance on building 
and machinery 


Fire (reporting cover on 
contents) 


Forgery bonds 


Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside robbery 


Libel 


Messenger robbery 


Paymaster robbery 


Personal accident insur- 
ance (of owner or partners) 


Personal life insurance (of 
owner or partners) 


Riot and civil commotion 


Safe burglary 
Sprinkler leakage 


Steam boiler 


Water damage 


Workmen's compensation 


Management Policies 


By Industries 


(Continued from page 287) 
either of the firm’s own state- 
ments, or of statements in composite 
form of the local community or of 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Inability to collect amounts due a business because of the damage to 
or destruction of records by fire, lightning, and so on. 


Damage caused by fire or the loss by theft, of the named and described 


automobile of the insured. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the auto of an employee used in the service of the insured. 


aoe to the property of others caused by the automobile of the 
insured. 


Injury or death caused by the automobile of the insured. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 


business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary), for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 





Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 
or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost.) 








Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business, rather than to 
a personal beneficiary. 





A burning at pune other than that insured, which results in damage 
to the insured property. 





Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would otherwise not 
be held liable. 





Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft property damage, 
and oil burner smudge. 





The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 





Damage to the insured property due to a fire. 





A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, the quan- 
tity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates each month. 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 


documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property illegally. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by him. 


Possession being forcibly taken of personal property inside a home 


or place of business. 


Damages assessed by law against the insured on account of the publi- 


cation of slanderous or libelous matter in the newspaper published 
by the insured. 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or an 


attempt to take) during certain hours, while in the custody of an 
employee outside the premises of the insured. 


Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 


distributing wages. 


An accident resulting in bodily injury, death, dismemberment, or 


loss of eyesight of the insured (sta 


amounts to be paid in the event 
of each occurrence. 


Pays a named person (beneficiary) a certain sum of money at the 
i 


time of the death of the insured. 


The deliberate and disorderly acts of three or more persons which 


terrorize the public and damage property. 





Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 





The rope of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is a part of a sprinkler system. 





An accident to a stem boiler in which property damage or personal 
injury occurs. 





Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, or 
overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumbing 
systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 





Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law requires 
the employer to pay. 


the nation-wide industry. 

Many local printer’s associations 
compile and publish to their mem- 
bers composite statements of the 
statements furnished by their mem- 
bers. The international association, 
United Typothetae of America, 
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publishes annually the statements 
it compiles in “Ratios for Printing 
Management,” a booklet available 
to all its members. These all form 
the basis for preparing budgets, for 
consolidation of businesses, for as- 
certaining the industry’s general 
credit standing (See Table IV, here- 
with), and for guiding management 
in the operations of business. They 
inspire caution in the granting of 
credit to customers, and stimulate 
collection of accounts. They restrain 
accumulation of inventories of sup- 
plies and materials. They hold back 
cash extension of fixed investments 
and readjustments of fixed and 
working capital ratios that might 
unbalance capital stability. 

The industry has spent thousands 
of dollars in training in better sales- 
manship, in the creation of more 
business, in the building of types 
of printing that will create busi- 
ness for the buyer of printing or 
help him to conduct his operations 
more economically and more effi- 
ciently. 

The industry, locally and inter- 
nationally, has built and set up 
first-class “tools of management” 
and has pointed toward the better 
methods. Success policies are thus 
available for all-comers. If the in- 
dividual printer employs them in- 
telligently and efficiently, as thou- 
sands of them do, he will not only 
avoid the hazards which otherwise 
would follow, but he will add to 
that certain moral rectitude which 
the loan officer will be quick to 
recognize. 


A Backlog 


Securities issued by near-by 
school districts which have a first 
class reputation for prompt pay- 
ment, form a back log in one bank’s 
investment folder. 


A master contro] sheet listing all 
bonds held by the bank is most 
useful in director’s meetings. 


Dealer Pays For Money 
He Doesn’t Borrow 
(Continued from page 290) 


ments with feeders, he must have 
all sorts of legal documents, he 
faturally is discouraged and much 
prefers to have the bank handle 
the matter. 

Also, when it is pointed out to 
him that money loaned to farmers 
(without interest) in this way, 
costs him 50%, he realizes that it 
isn’t easy to make the right amount 
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SPRING TONIC 


for more 


LOAN BUSINESS 


PRING is a time when many feeding projects begin on the farms 
of your community. You'll find the Purina Feed Merchant of your 
town well informed not only where those projects are located, but also 
which offer additional profit opportunities for the loanable funds of 


your bank. 


Let him work with you this spring to make those feeding operations 
more profitable for you all—to the farmer, to the feed merchant, 
and to the loan department of your bank. 


PURINA MILLS ¢ Checkerboard Square « 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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of profit when open accounts are 
carried. In fact, it just about takes 
all of the net profit out of these 
sales. 

In short, this company has helped 
its dealers to realize that there is 
much more to be considered in 
retail credits than the honesty of 
the buyer. There may possibly be 
no credit losses, but even so, it costs 
the dealer much more than he can 
afford, to carry long time open 
accounts. 

Occasionally, a dealer has ex- 
plained this situation to his farmer- 
customers, and has asked them to 


pay a rate of interest on accounts 
standing on the books beyond 30 
days. This, of course, is not popular. 
It is much easier to persuade a 
farmer to go to a bank and borrow 
the money than it is to pursuade 
him to pay the dealer interest. That 
is all the more reason for the 
dealer to send his customers to the 
bank, or arrange with the bank to 
discount the bills. 


NOTE—Bankers Monthly has a sup- 
ply of the pamphlets explaining this 
Credit Control Plan and will gladly send 
a copy to any banker asking for one. 
There is no charge and no obligation. 
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T WAS NOT UNTIL THE 1830'S THAT THE LONDON BANKERS OF 
LOMBARD STREET FINALLY ABANDONED THE TRADITION, ESTAB- 
LISHED IN 1688, OF LIVING WITH THEIR FAMILIES UPSTAIRS OVER 
THEIR BANKS. SO STRONG WAS THIS TRADITION THAT THE BANKERS 
CLUNG TO THE CUSTOM YEARS AFTER DOWNTOWN LONDON BECAME 
A METROPOLIS WITH LITTLE SPACE AVAILABLE FOR CHILDREN TO PLAY. 
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Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 
economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


2:08: §:OU' T4..- 4-4 PAE ED OT SEES FT 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Advocates Public 
Education On Thrift 


(Continued from page 266) 


come of approximately $1,400. Le 
us further assume that you would 
need about 10% of that for repair 
and replacement and upkeep of 
your total plant; and another 10% 
for growth, expansion and develop- 
ment of entirely new industries and 
occupations. In other words, a per- 
son receiving a $1,400 income would 
have to save $280 each year. How 
many people in the United States 
with $1,400 incomes are actually 
saving $280 a year? 

“Even if there were equal in- 
comes, you would be faced with the 
gigantic problem of educating for 
thrift and saving,” Professor Clark 
declared. “The person with the low 
income would have to save some- 
thing or else this economy would 
go to pieces. You obviously do not 
change the matter a particle by 
assuming that you will set up some 
kind of state organization which 
will make saving compulsory. In 
any conceivable technical industrial 
economy, then, there must be a 
large amount of saving. 

“You will never get the proper 
amount of saving at the proper time 
without a far more intelligent and 
economically literate citizenship 
than any country in the world has 
today,” Professor Clark asserted. 
“The most dangerous suggestion for 
the long term economic welfare of 
the country, that could be made is 
to stop the discussion and teaching 
of thrift. The topic must be dis- 
cussed until the average citizen 
understands the difficulties and 
complexities involved in obtaining 
the proper amount of saving and in 
seeing that it moves smoothly into 
new capital plants, new occupations 
and new industries.” 


No Overdrafts 
For 10 Years 


(Continued from page 281) 


return the check unpaid, and the 
other is to make the depositor 4 
loan. Now and again, some customer 
takes advantage of our overdraft 
rule, and in order to bring him 
back to a realization that it is still 
in force, we put our NSF stamp on 
his check and mail him a notice 
that his account has been charged 
25 cents and the item returned. 
One customer told us that if we 
had competition we could not d0 
the way we do. We answered that, 
if there were another bank in town 
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catering to that kind of business, 
it would not last very long. 

Now and again, some customer 
gets so angry that he could eat two 
fried eggs, and when he comes in 
to tell us where to go, we explain 
to him that, if all of our customers’ 
accounts were overdrafts the bank 
could not live over night. He can 
see that this is true and it usually 
stops the argument. We have said 
so many times that THIS BANK IS 
OPERATED IN THE INTEREST 
OF ITS DEPOSITORS that we be- 
lieve it ourselves. 

If a customer calls with blood in 
his eye, we do not blame anyone, 
but simply make this person an 
honest statement THAT WE RE- 
TURNED THE CHECK BECAUSE 
HIS ACCOUNT WAS NOT. SUF- 
FICIENT. We have found that peo- 
ple respect a banker who has rules 
laid down for the conduct of his 
business, and has the grit to stand 
by those rules and demand com- 
pliance. We believe that if we were 
to display a wishy-washy attitude, 
we would have the contempt of 
the very one whom we were try- 
ing to favor. 

The main thing is to have a rule 
on overdrafts, and then have the 
intestinal fortitude to enforce it. 
No banker can trim down on over- 
drafts. You must either have them 
or not have them. In other words, 
your customers must know that 
you mean what you say, and if ever 
you publish a statement disclosing 
overdrafts, you are sunk until you 
have some more good intentions 
and go through the birth pains all 
over again. 

When we arrive at July 1941, we 
will have been 10 years without an 
overdraft on our books. We know 
something about the birth pains we 
have gone through, and we are 
amazed to know how easy it is to 
Maintain this record after having 
once made the determined begin- 
ning—W. W. Evans, Vice President 
and Cashier, The First National 
Bank, Halfway, Oregon. 


Employees Help 
Educate The Public 


(Continued from page 289) 


were just lucky,” I laughed. 

At another meeting, I used the 
incident to explain that bank em- 
ployees can make mistakes but that 
they need to train themselves in 
accuracy to keep their jobs. 

One of the young men’s clubs in- 
tludes in its membership a fellow 
who used to work in the largest 
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“Hope to be seeing you soon.” ... “Gee, it’s swell 
to hear your voice.” ... “We're all well here.” 

No great words of business or state are these — 
just the homey, every-day conversations that are 
America. The thoughts and hopes and remem- 
brances that bind families and friends together. The 
flow of understanding that helps to make this a 


united nation. 


Always the Bell System stands ready to help 
».. to do its part quickly, cheaply, courteously, in 
the manner of a friend. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 








bank in Chicago. He had a lot of 
fun with us by turning on a bar- 
rage of technical questions that 
were really tough. He asked us to 
explain trade acceptances, nego- 
tiable instruments, the routing of 
clearing checks, how various banks 
handle service charge on checking 
accounts. He asked us to explain 
how the country was divided into 
federal reserve districts, and the 
exact boundaries of these districts. 


This meeting was the liveliest one 
in the entire program. Being able 
to handle these questions made us 
feel pretty good, and helped us 
get a better slant on some of these 
points ourselves. Several members 
of this group came into the bank 
shortly afterward to find out more 
about Christmas savings accounts, 
safe deposit boxes, and other bank 
services that were discussed at the 
meeting. One fellow came to me 
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for advice on the best kind of sav- 
ings account to use. 

After we talked to the Lions 
Club, one member who is an officer 
of a local tractor company asked if 
the film might be available for a 
showing before his branch mana- 
gers’ meeting. The sequence that 
had caught his eye showed a farmer 
coming into the bank to borrow 
money for a tractor. He felt that it 
would be helpful to branch mana- 
gers to know that banks are actual- 
ly looking for this kind of a loan. 

Speaking to these various groups 
proved valuable experience for 
our work in the bank. After awhile, 
we could talk without shifting 
nervously from one foot to another 
and wondering what the listen- 
er’s impression of us might be. We 
could concentrate more easily on 
the idea we were discussing, and 
come directly to the point of what 
we wanted to say. This poise is an 
essential in any job that requires 
working with the public. The ex- 
perience helped us develop a bet- 
ter technique in handling the pub- 
lic, and gave us a better perspective 
of our own possibilities for making 
headway in our jobs. 


Check And Double Check 


A Minnesota bank supplements 
statement analysis by frequent 
visits to the customer’s place of 
business. 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide afhliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX-~ 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


Questions To Ask Before Ordering 


There is an important and inter- 
esting job in banks, particularly in 
the larger ones, to study forms that 
come up for re-order. Every ledger 
sheet, signature card, passbook, 
collection form, in short, every 
printed form should be subject to 
an analysis somewhat like this: 

1. Can it be dispensed with? If 
not, do the people who use it have 
any suggestions as to its improve- 
ment? 

2. Can the auditing department 
or purchasing department or printer 
suggest improvements, keeping in 
mind not only the cost of the mate- 
rial itself, but the method by which 
that form can be devised to entail 
the smallest amount of labor in 
connection with its use, 

3. Can the time it will be retained 
be determined? This will have a 
bearing on the weight and rag con- 
tent requirements. 

4. Can the number of copies be 
reduced? 

5. Can the printed matter be re- 
duced and simplified? 

6. Can the size of the form be 
reduced? 

7. Can it be printed in one color 
instead of two or more? 

These things may appear trivial, 
but they are vitally important. For 
instance, let me cite the case of the 
passbooks. It is a well-known fact 
that the average bank has a tre- 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


mendous mortality of accounts, 
both savings and checking. It takes 
a lot of new business to net one 
permanent account. Therefore if 
your passbooks contain ten pages, 
for instance, the chances are that 
five or six would do just as well, 
Because, as you can see, those closed 
accounts are wasting a tremendous 
number of unused pages and books 
which cost from five to ten cents 
each. 

Study should be given to deter- 
mine whether this same principle 
can be applied to every form that 
comes up for re-order. Obviously, 
it is a waste of money to use a 
large expensive form if a smaller 
inexpensive one will do the job. 
Our printing and stationery bill has 
been reduced over 50% during the 
past six years, by following these 
principles. 

Here are some questions we 
asked ourselves in the beginning: 

Do you know how many accounts 
your bookkeepers are now posting 
a minute? 

Do you know how many accounts 
they can post a minute? 

Are your systems so designed 
that each teller, the proof and 
transit department, bookkeepers 
and other departments can settle 
independently of the other? 

What percentage of items coming 
into your bank is listed only once? 

There are many questions like 
these which must be asked and 
answered before operating im- 
provements can be made. 

Often, we have wondered how 
the banking system appears through 
the eyes of the treasurer of a large 
nationally operating concern. On 
the first or second of the month, he 
gets his bank statements from all 
over the United States. As he 
spreads them before him, he sees 
an assortment of statements, debit 
tickets, credit advices, notes, and a 
multiplicity of other forms, vary- 
ing in size, color, and description. 
Surely, he is astounded to see that 
there exists so many colors and 
qualities of paper. Further, he must 
be impressed by the fact that banks 
are required to purchase and main- 
tain mechanical equipment which 
varies in the same proportion. How 
much simpler it would be for the 
banks and how much more conven- 
ient for the treasurer, if we all 
agree on uniformity of forms sent 
to customers.—L. W. Bishop, Cash- 
ier, State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Co., Richmond, Va. 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 





A Quick Reference File Of . 
Equipment And Supply Information 


There are no delays in placing orders no matter what 
is needed, for complete information is at the finger 


UILDING up card and folder 
files has furnished our bank 
with a wealth of information 
regarding sources of supply; has 
given the purchasing officer an 
instant, complete, and readily ac- 
cessible knowledge of previous 
transactions; and has minimized 
the possibility of making costly er- 
rors in purchasing. 

As we all know, it is impossible 
for the purchasing officer to be an 
expert in all of the items that he 
is purchasing. Most of us, provided 
that we have the time for it, con- 
centrate on what appears to be the 
most important items—from a 
standpoint of dollars and cents 
spent per year. 

Next best to knowing the com- 
modity is knowing where to go 
for the information. And possibly 
the best place to look for this in- 
formation is in your own card and 
folder files. We have found that 
Material savings are obtained 
through information thus obtained 
—when the files are complete and 
thorough in every detail. 

We keep a card file on all pur- 
chases, consisting of a card for each 
class of commodity, such as letter- 
heads, ledger sheets, statement 
sheets, and so on. The cards are filed 
in alphabetical order, according to 
the name of the article. Every time 
acommodity is bought, the order is 
recorded in this card file. 

The cards are designed as shown 
in the accompanying illustration 
with designated spaces for the date 
of purchase, the unit price, the 
Quantity bought, and the vendor. 
The purpose of the cards is to 

ish us with an exact knowl- 
edge as to where we last obtained 
the commodity, and other requisite 
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tips of the buying officer when this plan is used. 


By J. ROSS HUMPHREYS 


Assistant to the President, Central National 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois 


information for re-ordering. In ad- 
dition, although we do not find it 
necessary as yet, a cross file may be 
maintained in similar fashion to 
classify all purchases according to 
vendor. 

Each card under the commodity 
classification is also supported by 
a folder file containing all cor- 
respondence, price quotations, of- 
fice memoranda, and so on, which 
will supply essential or helpful in- 
formation relative to the purchase 
of the commodity represented by 
the card. 

This folder file is also equipped 
with literature and catalogs and 





Six Essentials In This 
Plan Of Buying 


1. An up-to-date card record of 
all purchases is maintained. 


2. A file of catalogs and other 
literature is constantly revised. 


3. Information is sought from 
salesmen. 


4. Trade magazines are stud- 
ied for new ideas. 


5. No reciprocal buying is al- 
lowed to increase the cost of 
supplies to the bank. 


6. A reserve supply is locked 
up to give more leeway in time 
of ordering. 





contains detailed information re- 
garding furniture, machine equip- 
ment, and other supplies, and is 
stocked with lists of firms best 
suited to handle each article. 

Catalogs which deal with various 
subjects have their special place 
in this folder file. And the file may 
also include a list of vendors 
who dispense articles which the 
purchasing officer believes may be 
of service at some future date. For 
example, if and when a specific 
article comes up for consideration, 
the vendor’s file will reveal the 
proper catalogs or pamphlets. 

Since the material placed in such 
a file accumulates rapidly, it is well 
to review it periodically to keep 
the file up-to-date. 

When literature dealing with 
each of the commodities used in the 
bank is easily accessible and satis- 
factorily arranged, the impulse to 
use it is greatly stimulated. The 
result is that purchasing is done 
on a more informed basis. 

Although setting up and main- 
taining card and folder files may 
appear to involve a lot of energy, 
the time required is really neg- 
ligible when compared with the 
time and effort saved by having 
essential information at your fin- 
gertips, and having accurate data 
which can be quickly analyzed for 
unit costs. 

When we wish to order state- 
ment sheets, we simply turn to 
the card and folder files instead 
of hunting about for old invoices 
or bothering to estimate the 
amounts needed. 

Religiously reviewing the card 
and folder files makes it possible 
to secure larger quantity discounts 
by ordering forms to be made in 
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combination runs. Thus, our files 
include a complete record of all 
forms in use, with descriptions of 
their functions, and with the items 
being classified according to weight, 
color, and size. At the time of re- 
order for any item, a review is 
made of the stock of all items that 
will need replenishing in the near 
future. The forms needed imme- 
diately, and the forms needed soon 
which have been printed in large 
qualities, can then be handled in 
combination runs. 

We also plan our purchases with 
the idea of avoiding the purchase 
of printed matter at the end of the 
year. The reason—there are in- 
variably rush orders being received 
by printers at that time, the result 
of which is often a boost in prices. 
Our policy is to catch the supply 
houses in lax periods, and thus get 
better bids. Hence, we carefully 
study trade peaks in order to stock 
up on our needs at the right time. 

In this connection, it is well to 
bear in mind that knowledge of 
a generally excessive period in the 
printing industry might even justify 
a special inventory of the entire 
stock room with the view of order- 
ing as much as possible during this 
slack period when bid prices un- 
doubtedly will prove advantageous. 
In conducting this special inven- 
tory, we would be guided to a great 
extent by our folder and card files, 
which contain, in addition to those 
things already mentioned, data as 
to present and past consumption 
as well as information relative to 
similar forms used by other banks, 
changes in weights, colors, word- 
ing, and so on. 

On the basis of this knowledge, 
a careful comparison is made of 
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existing forms, with the idea of 
reducing the number of forms to 
be printed, and cutting the total 
cost. The next step is to lay out 
the form designs that have been 
decided upon, and calculate how 
many forms can be cut from a sheet 
of one size, with the idea of making 
gang purchases. 

To avoid being caught short dur- 
ing peak periods, we set aside a 
reserve supply every time a new 
purchase has been made, sufficient 
in quantity to last us until we can 
order and secure a new stock. If 
an emergency arises by reason of 
the fact that someone in the bank 
has forgotten to requisition a new 
supply, or for some other reason, 
and the supply of forms for any 
department has been exhausted, 
the reserve supply is opened, and 
we know that it is time to re-order. 
When the new order comes in, we 
again set aside a reserve supply, 
and segregate it in a locked com- 
partment in the supply room. 

In addition to carefully check- 
ing our files, we also make it a 
policy to confer, whenever possible, 
with the salesmen of the various 
supply houses. Frequently, these 
salesmen can offer suggestions that 
may result in great economy to the 
bank. They gather ideas from their 
home offices and from the many 
purchasing officers upon whom 
they call from day to day. In many 
instances, banks have been able 
to effect notable economies by 
listening to and adopting sugges- 
tions that have been profitable in 
other institutions. 

For example, when the salesman 
learns of a new system that has 
resulted in a great saving to a cer- 
tain bank, he proceeds to spread 


the details to those who have been 
“square” in their dealings with 
him. Hence if we fail to extend 
cordial treatment to salesmen, we 
may miss out on learning of money. 
saving ideas. 

Besides collecting and passing 
on worthwhile suggestions that 
are related directly to purchasing, 
salesmen frequently get ideas that | 
can be of benefit to other depart- | 
ments in the bank. They may be 
suggestions that will result in the 
rental of more safety deposit boxes; 
suggestions that will lead to an in- 
crease in the number or size of 
commercial checking accounts; sug- | 
gestions that will prove to be of | 
profit to the savings department, | 
and so on down the line. 


To capitalize fully on the benefits 
to be derived from building up a, 
complete card and folder file, it 
is advisable that the purchasing 
officer be given a free field in 
which to buy. While bank policy 
dictates that adequate considera- 
tion be given to balances of cus- 
tomers in laying in supplies, this 
does not imply that purchases under 
any circumstances are to be made 
at a disadvantage to the bank, or 
at a premium. 

If we were hindered in buying 
by reciprocal restrictions, there 
would be no chance for economy, 
and the entire purpose behind 
building up an extensive card and 
folder would be defeated. We think 
that a plan to increase deposit busi- 
ness by extra payment for supplies 
is an unsound policy which usually 
operates to the disadvantage of a 
bank. The reason—quality, service, 
and price tend to be relegated to a 
secondary position. The purchasing 
officer is blocked from effecting 
economies which are in themselves 
great sources of revenue, and the 
bank is thereby placed in a position 
where it may stand to lose more 
than would be gained by the busi- 
ness secured under such terms. 
Hence, while customers, at times, 
can be given preference in case of 
identical bids, they are not to be 
considered otherwise as _ having 
first call. 

Next to our card and folder files, 
we have found that the best place 
to look for helpful information is 
in the trade papers. Therefore, in 
addition to carefully checking our 
files at various periods, we als0 
make it a “must” policy to pay 8 
lot of attention to leading trade 
publications. For example, Bankers 
Monthly has run a column undef 
the heading of “Helpful Ideas for 
Purchasing Officers,” containing 
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worthwhile ideas collected in pro- 
gressive banks all over the country. 
Besides, a page of each issue is 
regularly devoted to new equip- 
ment and supply ideas “From The 
Bankers Secretary’s Notebook.” 


In addition, Bankers Monthly 
runs articles every month which 
pring to light the latest time-and- 
money saving developments in 
technique, departmental 
management, and equipment adap- 
tation. Then there is the Buyers 
Guide issued in October and April, 
which makes available the very 
latest and most complete list of 
manufacturers and suppliers of 
every essential bank item. 

In conclusion, I may say that 
while our system does not always 
preclude ill-advised expenditures, 
it does so most of the time. It has 
put our purchasing on a sound, 
efficient basis, facilitated the pur- 
chase of bank supplies during lax 
periods of the year when prices are 
at the lowest possible level, and 
has also enabled us to take greater 
advantage of gang printing in plan- 
ning our forms. 


BANK 


BUILDING NEWS 





Bank of Pioche, Pioche, Nev.—re- 
modeling interior, new front. 

United States National Bank, Pen- 
dleton, Ore.—complete remodel- 
ing, glass brick panels, new 
entrance. 

Woodside National Bank, New York 
City—two-story addition. 

Commercial Banking and Trust 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.—re- 
modeling interior, new vault— 
$10,000. 

Farmers and Merchants Bank, 
Arnett, Okla—new building. 
First National Bank, York, Neb.— 
remodeling interior, modern 
counters, new time lock, coupon 
booths, conference room, acous- 
tical ceilings, air conditioning. 
Muenster, (Tex.) State Bank—new 
building, modern counters, metal 
venetian blinds, acoustical ceil- 

ings, air conditioning. 

Hamilton National Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—Two-story addi- 
tion, new vaults, additional de- 
posit boxes, modern counters, 
new entrance, air conditioning 
—$200,000. 

Lake Worth (Fla.) National Bank 
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The BALTIMORE and OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


Summary of Annual Report for Year 1939 


- 


The Company’s annual report of its operations and affairs for the Year 


1939 is being mailed to stockholders. 


The following presents a 


Condensed Comparative Statement of Operating Results 


Increase 1939 
Over 1938 


1939 


Total Railway Operating Revenues. .$161,030,252 $134,722,330 $26,307,922 


Total Railway Operating Expenses. . 
Net Railway Operating Revenue... . 


Railway Tax Accruals 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents. 


Net Railway Operating Income 
Income from Investments, etc. (Net). 


Income available for Fixed Charges. . 
Interest and other charges remaining 
Fixed under the Plan (referred to 


20,421,656 


119,901,075 
$41,129,177 


$10,767,991 
4,836,086 


$25,525,100 
4,647,564 


$30,172,664 


104,984,021 14,917,054 
$29,738,309 $11,390,868 


$10,412,774 
4,473,741 


$355,217 
362,345 


$14,851,794 $10,673,306 
4,207,959 439,605 


$19,059,753 $11,112,911 


32,184,283 


Income Available for Other Purposes. $9,751,008 


Other Interest Accrued but not paid: 
Secured Contingent Interest 
Unsecured Contingent Interest. . . 


Total Contingent Interest Accrued. 


Net amount by which total interest 
charges were not earned 


Income Available for Interest and 


only $1, 622, 207 short of 
was deducted $20,421,656 for interest and 


other charges 
Available Net Income for other purposes of $9,751,008. 
Pursuant to the provisions of the Plan, the President and Board of 


$7,111,820 
4,261,395 


. $11,373,215 


$1,622,207 $13,124,530 


Net Other Charges for 1939 is $30,172,664, compared with 
$19, 059, 753 for 1938, an increase of $11,112,911 or 58.31 per cent., and sho 
covering entire interest c’ 


ws income for the 


harges. From the Net Income Available 


ges remaining fixed under the Plan, leaving 


ors, in the 


exercise 
of the discretion vested in them, determined to apply $2,000,000 of the yee Net Income to 


Capital Fund, and the remaining $7,751,008 to increase | Ww. orking Capital. 
appropriations, no contingent interest is payable on M 


. By reason 
, 1940, out of the income of 193 


ay 1 
The contingent interest accrued in 1939 and not _ is $11,373, 215, and that for 1938 $883,337, 
Deferred balance sheet. 


a total of $12,256,552, which is carried to 
The Plan herein refe 
dated August 


fred to is that for the Modification of Interest Cheseme 
15, 1938, which, after being accepted by the holders of ae 489 gh - 87.79 per 
cent. of the $542, "810, 628 of securities affected, was submitted to and, after 


ilities in 
and Maturities, 


hearing, w 


approved 
by the District Court of the United States for the District of Maryland on Sotethes 8, 1939, 
acting under Chapter XV of the , ee Act, entitled “Railroad Adjustments.”’ 


Under the Plan $166,270,421 of near- 
interest char; 


ten years, and 


y maturities were extended for a period of from five to 
ges of the Company and its subsidiaries, which had been $31, 


421,742, were modified so that $19,644,679 remains fixed and the payment of $11,376,435, for 


iod of ei 
Plan. 


the 
to the 


it years, becomes contingent on earnings as ascertain 
deferred charges continue as an obligation of the Company and are payable 


ed and applicable pursuant 


at or ‘bedeae the maturity of the respective obligations. 


During 


1939 the total interest-bearing obligations of the Company were reduced by $6,654,249, 


largely through the payment of equipment trust certificates. 





— new entrance, air condition- 
ing. 

County and City Savings Bank, 
Albany, N. Y.—remodeling and 
enlarging. 

New Plymouth (Idaho) State Bank 
—remodeling interior, new light- 
ing fixtures. 

Bank of Commerce and Savings of 
Duluth, Minn.—remodeling and 
enlarging new quarters, floures- 
cent lighting, new vault doors— 
$25,000. 

First National Bank of Glendale, 
Calif—new brick and concrete 
building. 

Casper (Wyo.) National Bank— 


DANIEL WILLARD, President 


enlarging and modernizing. 

Peoples Bank, Atlanta, Ga.—re- 
modeling new quarters, air con- 
ditioning, indirect lighting — 
$12,000. 

First National Bank, Portland, Ore., 
Southeast Portland branch—new 
building—$30,000. 

Lynchburg (Va.) National Bank 
and Trust Co.—remodeling in- 
terior, modern counters, new 
vault, inter-office phone system— 
$70,000. 


A clean stockroom avoids loss of 
supplies. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S 


USE the coupon below—it's easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning’s specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 


5 Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine Plates, 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Building Fixtures 
16 Bank Directories 
17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
19 Banking Textbooks 
20 Binders, Bookkeeping and Led- 
er 


g 
21 Binders, Check 
22 Binders, Storage 
23 Blotters, Advertising 
24 Bookkeeping Equipment 
25 Brief Covers 
26 Bronze and Brass Signs 
27 Burglar Alarms 
28 Cabinets, Steel 
29 Calculating Machine Desks 
30 Calculating Machines 
31 Calendars 
32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 
33 Carbon Paper and Inked Rib- 


bons 
34 Central Files 
35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 
36 Chairs, Posture 
37 Chair Pads and Cushions 
38 Changeable Signs 
39 Check Book Covers 
40 Check Cancelling Perforators 
Check Certifiers 
Endorsers 


BSa2RSS2 
esse 
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57 Coin Counting Machines 
58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


59 Coin Envelopes 

60 Coin Sorting and Counting 
Machines 

61 Coin and Currency Trays 

62 Coin Wrappers 

63 Copyholders 

64 Counter Cash Protectors 

65 Coupon Books 

66 Coupon Envelopes 

67 Currency Boxes 

68 Currency Envelopes 

69 Currency Straps 

70 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

71 Dating Machines and Stamps 

72 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 

‘quipment 


73 Depositories 

74 Deposit Ticket Files 

75 Desk Fountain Pens 

76 Desk Organizers 

77 Desk Pads 

78 Dictating Machines 

79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

80 Duplicators 

81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
82 Electric Signs 

83 Envelopes 

84 Envelope Sealers 

85 Erasers 

86 Expanding Envelopes 

87 File Boxes 

88 File Fasteners 

89 File Folders 

90 File Signals 

91 Filing Cabinets 

92 Filing Systems 

93 Fire Alarm Systems 

94 Forms 

95 Forms, Continuous 

96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
97 Fountain Pens 

98 Furniture 

99 Glass Signs 

100 Globes 

101 Gummed Tape 
102 Index Tabs 

103 Ink 

104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
105 Ink in Powdered Form 
106 Interest Calculators 

107 Interest Computing Machines 
108 — Communicating 


si 

108 Lamps, Desk 

110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 

111 Lamps, Filing 

112 Lamps, Flourescent 

113 Lamps, Stenographers 

114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 

115 Letter Trays 

116 Loose Leaf Binders 

117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

118 Maps 


119 Mats 

120 Money Orders 

121 Night Depositories 

122 Night Depository Bags 

123 Numbering Machines 

124 Paper 

125 Paper Fasteners 

126 Pass Books 

127 Pay Roll Envelopes 

128 Pencil Sharpeners 

129 Pencils 

130 Pencils, Mechanical 

131 Pen Points, Steel 

132 Personal Loan Systems 

133 Photographic Bank Systems 

134 Pins, Bank 

135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

136 Proof Machines 

137 Public Relations Advertising 

138 Punches, Paper 

138 Quick Deposit Envelopes 

140 Registered Mail Envelopes 

141 Rubber Bands 

142 Rubber Stamps 

143 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

144 Safe Deposit Boxes 

145 Safety Paper 

146 Sand Urns 

147 Savings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 


148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 
157 Statistical Service 

158 Steno Note Books 

159 Steno Note Book Holders 
160 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 
161 Storage Files 

162 Supplies, Bank and Office 
163 Table and Floor Lamps 

164 Tear Gas 

165 Telephone Indexes 

166 Telephone Silencer 

187 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
168 Time Stamps 

169 Travelers Checks 

170 Type Cleaners 

171 T 

172 Typewriter Stands 

173 Vaults 

174 Vault Equipment 

175 Vault Ventilators 

176 Venetian Blinds 

177 Visible Records 

178 Wardrobe Equipment 

179 Waste Baskets 

180 Watchman Reporting System 
181 Window and Lobby Displays 


OE10 LE PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD ———IO ETO 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


© Please have sent us buying information on 


NOTEBOOK 


Phone Dialer— 
Letter Opener 


If you live in a town 
where the telephone ope- 
rator still lisps a “Numbair, 
plu-eese” in your ear—and 
then gives you a wrong 
one, you won’t be particu- 
larly interested in this lit- 
tle gadget. But to those of’ 
us who have to “thumb our 
way” through the intrica- 
cies of a dial phone, it pre- 
sents considerable possibil- 
ities. 

The uses for the letter 
opener end are obvious, of 
course. You will, however, 
appreciate the fact that the 
well-tempered metal has an 
excellent edge, which real- 
ly cuts the envelope open, 
instead of tearing it apart 
in ragged chunks. On the 
other hand, it doesn’t have 
such a razor-like edge that 
you are in constant danger 
of severing a finger—which 
has been my objection to 
several letter openers I 
have seen. 

The application of the other end 
of this device is equally apparent, 
but can only be used, of course by 
the metropolitan banker or exec- 
utive. You can dial a phone num- 
ber much easier and with more 
accuracy, using a ball-knob like 
this, than by merely poking your 
finger in the dial holes. 


Calculating Machine Desk 


The desk specifically designed for 
use with calculating and adding 
machines has clearly established 
itself as a valuable piece of work- 
room furniture. It speeds up the 
work, reduces errors, and leaves 
the operator in a far happier frame 
of mind at the end of the day. 

If you have been wishing you 
had one in your workroom—or if 
you could use another one, maybe 
for part-time work—but haven't 
felt that you could afford it, then 
you should investigate this new 
one manufactured by J. F. Friedel 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Made of Masonite composition 
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Lots Of Letters 


There are several more new things I 

wanted to tell you about this month, but 

I frankly just couldn't get to them, because 

a large part of my time, since the publica- 

tion of the April Buyers Guide, has been 

taken up with correspondence. Apparently 

that April issue stimulated more of you 

- than ever to write for detailed information 
“— about one thing or another. I’m glad you 

found so much of interest in that issue— 
and please don’t hesitate to write, for fear 
of making me work. That's why I’m here. 


And I am sure you will find the items 
described in this issue sufficiently worth 
while that you will be willing to wait until _ 
next month for the balance of them. Thank 
you. 
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nitely in the low-priced brackets. 
The top is 32 by 48 inches, with a 
recessed corner that holds the ma- 


chine in proper position for effi- 
cient operation. It has a rigid-lock 
construction, being held together 
with steel tie-rods “which secure 
it in a vise-like grip.” It is light 
enough to move around easily, yet 
is “tougher than wood”, the manu- 
facturer assures me. 

The Masonite is moisture proof 
and has a life-time non-scratch 
surface. All corners and edges are 
rounded—no danger of tearing 
stockings or picking up splinters. 

There are five easy-sliding draw- 


Phone Privacy 


Safeguard important telephone 

conversations with Hush-A- 

Phone ... prevent phone talk 
annoyance ... for upright 
and hand-set phones. 


20,000 Bankers Use It 
Write for booklet C. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St.,N.Y.C. 


May, 1940 


ers—a deep one for files, ledgers, 
and so on, and four others for 
stationery, supplies, memoranda, 
pending work, and lipsticks. 

An unusual feature is that the 
desk is shipped to you “knocked 
down”—thereby saving you con- 
siderable in shipping costs. It is 
easy to assemble, I am told, re- 
quiring only a screw driver and 
a pair of pliers, and simple instruc- 
tions are furnished. 


Window Posting Machine 


To meet the demand of banks 
which for years have wanted a 
really low-priced window-plan ma- 
chine in their savings depart- 
ments, Burroughs now offers a new, 
compact unit for posting savings 


passbooks and ledgers at the win- 
dow. 


This new model, priced far below 
any other window-plan machine 
ever offered, requires little more 
counter space than a letterhead and 
can be installed without necessitat- 
ing alterations to cages. Light in 
weight, it can be readily moved to 
any point in the bank. 


Because of its low price, most 
banks can now provide a machine 
at each savings window regardless 
of fluctuating volume or peak 
periods. 


The Burroughs Window-Plan 
Machine can also be used in other 
departments for any type of pass- 


LOOSE COIN BOXES 


Carmanco Loose Coin Boxes provide conven- 
ient working storage for unwrapped coins of 
all denominations. Each box holds 10 stand- 
ard wr ¢ units of coin. Contents easily 
caheualiie Cover for storage or transfer of 
boxes. Built to give years of active service. 


CURRIER MFG. CO. 
N. W. Term. Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CURRIER MFG. CO., N. W. Term. Bidg., Minneapolis. Minn. 
Dozen Loose Coin Boxes as checked: 


$5 Pennies ...... $100 Quarters 
..-$20 Nickels. .. $100 Halves 
$50 Dimes $100 Dollars 


Gs onan cc ccasdncenthinveteccasqcnsdpaneenen , 
Address 
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To Place Your Order for 
RAND MCSNALLY 


Christmas Savings Club Materials 


You make no mistake when you select your Christmas 
Savings Club materials from Rand MfNally’s large and 
varied assortment. Self-computing and _ individualized 
systems with books and checks printed on registered safety 
paper — systems whose numbers are registered for your 
protection — punch cards, double dating cards, and 
various types of pass book systems are to be found in 
the complete Rand MSNally line. 


Rand MSNally & Company, through its intimate association 
with banks and bankers for over a half-century, is able to 
supply the proper Savings Club materials to give you a 
smooth-running system—one which suits the dignity of 
your organization and enables you to operate a Savings 
Club plan that is individualized, tamper-proof, and good- 
will building. 


Write today for full information about this service which 
is carefully designed to help you promote new business. 
The Rand MfNally representative in your vicinity who 
specializes in systems will call upon request to show you 
the diversified selection of Savings Club materials from 


which to choose. 


RAND MONALLY & COMPANY 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
New York 536 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 


book posting — including small 
loans, Christmas clubs, schoo] sav- 
ings, and mortgage loans. 

Forms are quickly inserted and 
aligned in a single motion. This 
machine is equipped with the 
Short-Cut standard bank keyboard, 
which usually permits the operator 
to depress entire amounts and the 
motor bar in one motion of the 
hand. A balance is printed at the 
touch of a single key. And, at slack 
periods, the machine can serve as 
a fast, practical adding and sub- 
tracting machine for miscellaneous 
figure work. 
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San Francisco 


Heavy Duty Stand 


Here is a new machine stand 
which has been designed particu- 
larly for wide carriage typewriters 
and for extra-heavy and sensitive 
business machines. It is a product 
of the Sherman-Manson Company 
of Chicago, manufacturers of the 
Ideal line of office stools and stands. 

This new stand has been de- 
veloped to permit accurate, vibra- 
tion-free operation of these large 
machines—at the same time pro- 
viding easy, instantly available, 
non-tipping portability. When the 


machine is in use, the stand rests 
solidly on four flared legs. These 
legs are equipped with ball feet, to 
prevent scratching or cutting your 
floors, and one of them is adjustable 
to compensate for any slight floor 
irregularities. And when you want 
to use the machine in a different 
part of the bank, a push down on 
one lever sets the stand up on four 
easy-rolling casters—and you go 
gliding merrily away. 

As you can see, the frame of this 
new model is of heavy tubular stee] 


and has been specially braced to 
meet the strain of the heaviest bank 
machine. It is finished in baked 
enamel, glossy black. The top, 
which is sturdy 5-ply veneer, 
measures 24 inches wide by 17% 
inches deep. If desired, you can get 
inter-changeable drop-leaf shelves 
on either side, you have a total 
working surface of 48 inches by 
1714 inches. 

Both shelves and permanent top 
are available in either walnut, oak, 
or mahogany finish. 


Double File Fastener 


Have there been times when you 
wished you could file two different 
kinds of papers in one folder, with- 
out getting them mixed up with 
each other? 

Then you will be interested in 
the new file fastener which Rem- 
ington Rand has produced, and 
which does exactly that—at the 
same time taking up no more space 
than a regular, single file fastener. 

The new Twinpakt Fastener has 
a single metal back which supports 
two set of prongs. Usually one set 
of prongs is used for original 
records and the longer set for sup- 
porting papers. The Twinpakt may 
be placed in any position and 1s 
self-riveted through a folder-fiap. 
It will not “pull away” and lasts 
the life of the folder. 

Twinpakt file folders may b 
equipped with either one or two 
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Twinpakts—thus, a single folder 
will segregate as many as four 
classifications of papers or records. 
Guide sheets for use in folders are 
available when required. Special 
Twinpakt folders are available to 
assemble as many as 16 classifica- 
tions of paper records within the 
covers of a single file folder. 


Protective Eye 


Maybe I’m getting a little out of 
bounds on this one, for I doubt 
whether you will have any extreme 
need for it around the bank prem- 
ises. But the nature of your work 
does make it desirable for you to 
keep abreast of new developments 
in protective devices against the 
criminal element. 

Alarmed by the appalling growth 


of attacks on housewives by crim- 
inals who ring doorbells and force 
their way inside when the door is 
opened, police throughout the coun- 
try are warning women and all 
householders in urban areas to be 
on constant guard against this 
menace. 

Various protective methods, such 
as door-chains and special latches 
have been suggested, but one of the 
most effective devices that has 
come to my attention so far is this 
ingenious affair called the “Pro- 
tective Eye.” 

This safety device takes the 
form of a handsome and entirely 
innocent appearing door-knocker. 
In its center is hidden a bulls-eye 
of one-way glass, making a tiny 
window which enables the house- 
wife to look out and see any caller 
without that person being aware of 
the inspection. Having surveyed the 
caller, she can refuse to answer the 
summons or open the door as her 
judgment dictates. 

The secret of the “Protective 
Eye” lies not only in the inconspic- 
uousness of the glass but in the fact 
that it has one-way vision. That is, 
you can see outside from the inside, 
but not inside from the outside. 

The device is said to be low in 
price and simple to install. 


A. |. B. Expects 2,000 In Boston 


More than 2,000 members of the 
American Institute of Banking are 
expected to participate in a celebra- 
tion of the Institute’s 40th anni- 
versary during its annual conven- 
tion to be held in Boston, Mass., 
June 3-7, according to an announce- 
ment by Harry R. Smith, president 
of the Institute and assistant vice 
president of the Bank of America 
N. T. & S. A., San Francisco, Calif. 

Past and present officers of the 
A. I. B. will join with the member- 
ship in the celebration, and special 
invitations have been extended to 
all past national presidents of the 
organization. Dr. Fred I. Kent, 
director of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, Frank M. 
Totton, second vice president of 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York, and Robert M. Hanes, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., will be 
speakers at the convention. 

Special invitations have also 
been sent to many members of 
those of the Institute’s 385 local 
chapters and study groups which 
were established 15 or more years 
ago. 


INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS 


PERSONAL AND AUTO LOANS 


Plans « Procedures ° Forms 
All Tested « All Successful 


Avoid pitfalls! Know HOW to pro- 
ceed in developing a profitable 
personal and auto loan business— 
here is the help which will enable 
you to decide RIGHT on every point 
that arises. 


@ A complete set of forms. 
@ A complete manual. 


Step-by-step methods to assure safety, 
uniformity, and continuity of operations. 


Vital personal credit principles as they 
differ from commercial credits. 


How to promote volume of loans. 
Write today for sample forms and complete information 


Send no money - No obligation 


THE NICHOLS PLAN 


for 
PERSONAL AND AUTOMOBILE 
LOAN BANKING 


Box 335 EVANSTON, ILL. 


‘STEED: 3<7RONG 


COIN HANDLING SUPPLIES 


Night Depository Bags 
Seal Presses 

Teller’s Moisteners 
Manual Coin Counters 
Currency Racks 


Coin Wrappers 

Bill Straps 

Coin Bags 

Currency Bags 

Draw String Bags 

Metal-Clasp Bags Wrapper Cabinets 

Lead Seals Sorting Trays 

Linen Shipping Tags Coin Storage Trays 
Downey Change Trays 


AFTER NEARLY 25 YEARS 
the perfect Tubular Coin Wrapper 
has been produced! Yet, they cost 
no more. 


FREE — Write for generous sample 
carton substantiating this statement. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Safety Papers and Their 
Importance 


By George La Monte, Pres., First 
National Bank, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Baron Rothschild, the celebrated 
banker, once said, that “of the mass 
of securities that represent the vast 
accumulations of the wealth of the 
world, not above one-tenth is well 
guarded.” The truth of this is evi- 
dent when we consider the enor- 
mous exchanges of values depen- 
dent upon the simple security of a 
few lines of writing that can be 
changed or obliterated by a simple 
chemical expedient. 

The most important of written 
testimony in all its varied phases 
is held only by the frail tenure of 
writing-ink. Vouchers pass from 
hand to hand over the whole range 
of the world, moving millions of 
money, and yet liable to the fraud 
of the skillful rogue. 

Documents representing our 
wealth are carefully placed behind 
“burglar-proofs,” and yet in the 
transmission of vouchers of value 
from one point to another, we have 
no other reliance for safety than 
writing-ink, which dissipates and 
vanishes before the touch of acid 
or alkali, and can be fraudulently 
changed with almost perfect secur- 
ity against immediate detection, 
while the document itself bears 
every impress of being genuine. 

The frauds committed by “rais- 
ing” the amounts of checks and 
other vouchers of value, by remov- 
ing the original writing and filling 
in larger sums, have for many 
years evidenced the necessity of 
some means of prevention. 

Various schemes have been de- 
vised to attain the desired end— 
different kinds of writing inks 
claiming to be unalterable, various 
printed tints, and a great number 
of punching machines—upon thor- 
ough trial, all have failed at some 
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point to meet the case. The only 
sure means of protection found, so 
far, is safety paper. 

This is a very important matter 
and one often overlooked, as 
changes are frequently made in the 
name of the party to whom the 
check is payable; as, for instance, a 
check to the order of T. B. Jones 
is lost or stolen and falls into evil 
hands, the name can be erased and 
a different one inserted and en- 
dorsement changed to suit the case, 
and thus the bank is defrauded to 
the full amount of the check; such 
a case recently occurred in New 
York, where $13,000 was fraudu- 
lently drawn even after the check 
had been punched. The name to 
whom the checks were payable was 
taken out and another put in to 
suit the case. If these checks had 
been printed upon safety paper, 
such frauds could not have been 
committed, as it protects every part 
of the check, not the amount only, 
but the date, the names, and en- 
dorsements. 


May, 1890 

Bungling Currency Legislation— 
If bimetal in our currency is good 
for us, and we believe it is, and if 
an ample supply, sufficient to satis- 
fy any “silver man,” were desired 
in circulation, it might have been 
accomplished long ago. France has 
about as much silver as gold in her 
currency. We are a long way from 
that ratio, and it looks as if the 
clumsy experiments we have tried 
and proposed, to place silver in our 
currency, were intended to bring 
about an antipathy to it. Whether 
designedly or not, it is tending that 
way, and the climax may be 
reached as early as the “World’s 
Fair.” All true finance is simple and 
automatic. It is supremely true of 
the currency, that its reform can- 
not be approached successfully by 
the avenue of prejudice or sectional 
interest. The only motive in the 








legislator’s breast must be the best 
good of the country at large, go 
that, so far as currency can aid 
industry to produce, and commerce 


the exchange products, currency 
shall be issued for that, and in such 
way as best to gain the economic 
end, and for that alone. 


May, 1890 


The United States Of Europe— 
An eminent politician, orator, and 
savant, in a late interview, broach- 
ed the grand and humane sugges- 
tion of the confederation of Europe 
under the name of the United 
States Of Europe. What a splendid 
vista this calls up to the humane 
mind—peace, economy, common 
protection, and the disbandment of 
hostile, impoverishing, and cor- 
rupting armies. It might be at first 
an elective empire, the imperial 
seat at Paris, and all the nations, 
including France, under kings, and 
liberal constitutional local govern- 
ments; the imperial with functions 
the same as our Federal Govern- 
ment. It is a grand idea, if never 
attained. 
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The Controlling Stock Of Banks 
—lIt is not unlikely that the late 
severe lesson and experience in 
New York will lead to some legis- 
lation whereby the minority stock- 
holders in a National bank, and the 
depositors will be protected against 
irregular and stupid use of the con- 
trolling vote in the hands of one 
man. There should be the consent 
of the Comptroller, and due notice 
to the minority shareholders, pre- 
vious to the wholesale transfer of 
control stock. Under some such 
provision of delay, the Fidelity and 
other calamities and scares would 
probably not have occurred. Apart 
from this, it should be the duty of 
every bank examiner, State and 
National, to ascertain at each visit 
if the directors are consulted, or if 
they are merely dummies. Pride 
and inborn love of power in presi- 
dent or cashier may defeat all 
protective legislation and scrutiny 
occasionally; but, in the main, the 
protection would be very general 
under the above reforms. 
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Banking Sociality In Chicago— 
The Bankers Club of Chicago 
brings the fraternity together for 
social enjoyment four times a year. 
It is intermediately useful, also. 
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These meetings enable the bankers 
to forget their cares, brighten their 
pale faces, and relax that rigidity 
of countenance, the result of serious 
responsibility that never for a 
moment lets up on them. The 
moderate time they have to work 
is alone what saves both mind and 
pody the average duration. The 
dining months are April, October, 
December, and February. Eight 
years ago the club numbered only 
35 members. Mr. George Schneider, 
president of the Illinois National 
Bank, is present president; Mr. 
James D. Sturges is the ‘secretary 
and treasurer—one of the most 
genial and obliging of men. He 
helped to form the club, and has 
held his office by annual request, as 
nearly indispensable. He has given 
time generously to the club—a rare 
service in busy Chicago to secure 
voluntarily. 
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Tampering With Bank Surplus- 
es-—We learn from that excellent 
paper, the Courier-Journal, that 
one Edgar Thompson has applied, 
or intends to apply, to the local 
legislature for an act to compel 
banks to divide all their surplus 
over 25%. It is some consolation 
to know that no such law can be 
passed. There are a thousand good 
and proper reasons for saying so; 
but, apart from principle alto- 
gether, we cannot believe that 
there could be got a majority of 
such fools in any legislature as 
would pass a law to imperil their 
own deposits! Enough said. 
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The Directors Of The World’s 
Fair, to be held at Chicago, 1893, 
are as follows. They are forty-five 
in number, and duly elected by the 
stockholders of the company, and 
no objections have been made. The 
selection has given general satis- 
faction. Of course, they will have 
the assistance of all the other capa- 
ble and energetic citizens they may 
find needful to assist in carrying 
out the details. Lyman J. Gage, 
Andrew McNally, Owen F. Aldis, 
Samuel W. Allerton, W. T. Baker, 
Thomas B. Bryan, Mark L. Craw- 
ford, W. H. Colvin, D. C. Cregier, 
J. W. Ellsworth, Stuyvesant Fish, 
H. N. Higinbotham, C. L. Hutchin- 
son, E. T. Jeffery, R. A. Keyes, M. 
M. Kirkman, H. H. Kohlsaat, E. H. 
Lawrence, T. J. Lefens, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, Joseph Medill, Robert 
Nelson, Potter Palmer, J. C. Pease- 
ly, Ferd. W. Peck, E. M. Phelps, E. 
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S. Pike, M. A. Ryerson, Charles H. 
Schwab, A. F. Seeberger, W. E. 
Strong, R. A. Waller, Edwin Walk- 
er, John R. Walsh, C. C. Wheeler, 
Otto Young, C. H. Wacker, E. G. 
Keith, E. B. Butler, F. S. Winston, 
A. Nathan, C. T. Yerkes, J. J. P. 
Odell, J. V. Farwell, Jr., Colonel 
George R. Davis. | 
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Senator Farwell presented a peti- 
tion lately to Congress, from Chi- 
cago bankers, in favor of the per- 
petuation of the national banking 
system. The petition sets forth that, 
for the last 27 years, the National 
banking system has been in opera- 
tion, and has furnished a safe and 
convenient currency, and has been 
a reliable and secure custodian of 
the money deposited with it; that 
the confidence of the people is 
shown by the capital invested, and 
the fact that 6,097,983 shares of 
stock have been taken, more than 
one-half of the stockholders own- 
ing $1,000 or less, and more than 
three-fourths of them less than 
$5,000; that the system has since 
1863 been a most important feature 
in strengthening the Government 
credit, and that with an average 
circulation of $270,000,000 it has 
returned to the Government over 
one-half the amount— $137,664,- 
134—in taxes, in addition to the 
taxes paid to state and municipal 
authorities. 

The petitioners pray that the 
minimum amount of bonds required 
to be deposited before a national 
bank can begin business be reduced 
to $5,000 for banks with a capital 
of $200,000 or less, and to $10,000 
for banks with a larger capital; that 
the circulation be increased to 
100% of the par value of the bonds; 
that the semi-annual tax be re- 
pealed or reduced; that a fixed 
salary be paid to the examiners; 
that the limit on loans be extended 
to one-tenth of the capital and sur- 
plus; and that bills be passed cal- 
culated to strengthen and encour- 
age the extension of the national 
banking system. 
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Buffalo and Electric Power.—It 
now seems as if the dream of many 
years will be realized, and that 
Buffalo will become the greatest 
manufacturing city in the Union, 
by means of water power from the 
Niagara River above the falls, gen- 
erating electricity, and the use of 
this unlimited power to drive the 
machinery. Edison is attending to 





the question of electric conveyors, 
and a company has been formed 
to construct the great tunnel for 
the water power, on which, below 
the falls, of course, much water 
power can be rented for mechanical 
purposes locally. 
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Aluminum and Electricity —The 
useful metal aluminum will now 
be extracted, or rather eliminated, 
from its containing clay soil by 
means of the infinitely fine fingers 
of electricity, and its price may 
now be expected to fall greatly, 
and give another most valuable 
metal to man’s use. 
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Rochester Trust Names 
New Officers 


At the annual election of officers 
of the Rochester Trust and Safe 
Deposit of Rochester, New York, 
Robert C. Watson, president for 
the past 23 years and member of 
the organization for 51 years, be- 
came chairman of the board, in 
which office he will continue active 
participation in the affairs of the 
company. 

He will be succeeded in the office 
of president by George H. Hawks, 
who has served as director for the 
past 21 years and seven years as 
vice president and secretary. The 
new president is a nephew of the 
late Haywood Hawks who served 
as first secretary of Rochester Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company at the 
time of its founding 52 years ago. 
He is vice president of Wollensak 
Optical Company of Rochester, 
member of the Country Club of 
Rochester, Genesee Valley Club, 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
treasurer of Community Chest and 
General Hospital of Rochester. 

Succeeding Mr. Hawks as secre- 
tary of the company, directors 
elected Edward Harris II, formerly 
assistant to the president and man- 
ager of securities department. Mr. 
Harris came to Rochester Trust in 
1933 as assistant trust officer. He 
is a graduate from Princeton Uni- 
versity and from the Graduate 
School of Banking, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Leigh H. Pierson, vice president 
and trust officer, 41 years with the 
organization and 20 years as trust 
officer, was elected to the office of 
vice president and chairman of the 
trust committee. 

Associate Trust Officer and Vice 
President Elliott W. Gumaer was 
elected to the office of vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, succeeding 
Mr. Pierson. 


Valley National Elects 


Thomas H. O’Brien has been 
elected chairman of the board of 
directors of the Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix, Ariz. He has been 
associated with the bank both as 
a stockholder and director since 
1901, having been a director of 
the Gila Valley Bank, parent of the 
present Valley National Bank. Mr. 
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O’Brien, a member of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress and the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, is vice 
president of the Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Company and the 
International Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company, Inspiration, Arizona. 

He succeeds Dr. L. D. Ricketts, 
whose death, March 4, left vacant 
the office of chairman. Dr. Ricketts, 
who recently was awarded the 
Douglas Medal of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurg- 
ical Engineers for outstanding 
achievement in mining and the 
metallurgy of copper, had served 
the bank 36 years, nine of them 
as board chairman. 


Announcing The LaSalle National 
Bank Of Chicago 


A group of prominent business- 
men, including Laurance Armour 
and Marshall Field III, recently 
purchased controlling interest in 
the National Builders Bank of Chi- 
cago, which is being moved to a 
new location in the Field Building 
at LaSalle and Adams Streets. The 
name is to be changed to “LaSalle 
National Bank of Chicago.” 

Laurance Armour was elected 
chairman of the board and C. Ray 
Phillips was elected president of 
the bank. These men were also 
elected directors together with G. 
E. Rose, vice president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co.; Wade Fet- 
zer, president of W. A. Alexander 
Company; John R. Nicholson of the 
law firm of Nicholson, Snyder, 
Chadwell and Fagerburg; and Carl 
J. Weitzel of the Marshall Field 
Estate. 

Laurance Armour, whose leader- 
ship as president, was instrumental 
in the rapid growth of the American 
National Bank and Trust Co., of 
Chicago, resigned from that in- 
stitution the first of the year. He 
is to be fully active in the National 
Builders Bank, both as chairman 
and member of the board. 

Mr. Phillips is a veteran banker, 
having started his banking career 
in Buffalo, New York, with the 
Marine Trust Company. In 1921, 
he became associated with the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago. Upon the merger of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank with 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 


he became an officer of that institu- 
tion and subsequently was a vice 
president of the State Bank of Chi- 
cago, and later of the Foreman 
State National Bank. Of recent 
years, he has been receiver of the 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co., as 
well as president of the Automatic 
Products Corp. 

At a special meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Build- 
ers Bank of Chicago, held on Tues- 
day, March 26th, Mr. George W. 
Overton, President of the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp. was elected a 
director. 


Siddons Heads D. C. 
Consumer Credit Comm. 


Federick P. H. Siddons, secretary 
of the American Security and Trust 
Co., has been appointed chairman 
of the special Committee on Con- 
sumer Credit of the District of Co- 
lumbia Bankers Association, it is 
announced by Ord Preston, presi- 
dent of the Association. 

The other members of the com- 
mittee are: Willard G. Barker, 
president, Morris Plan Bank; H. T. 
Bisselle, assistant vice president, the 
Riggs National Bank; C. F. Burton, 
president, the City Bank; R. J. 
Dooley, vice president, National 
Bank of Washington; James C. 
Dulin, Jr., treasurer, American 
Security & Trust Co.; Thomas J. 
Groom, executive vice president, 
Bank of Commerce & Savings; A. 
M. McLachlen, vice president, Mc- 
Lachlen Banking Corp. S. William 
Miller, treasurer, Union Trust Co.; 
James A. Soper, vice president, 
Lincoln National Bank, and W. J. 
Waller, vice president, Hamilton 
National Bank. 

This new committee of the Dist- 
rict of Columbia Bankers Associa- 
tion will work in conjunction with 
the recently organized Consumer 
Credit Department of the American 
Bankers Association. 


M.B.A. To Chicago 


The 27th annual Convention of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America will be held this year 
in Chicago on October 2, 3 and 4, 
Byron T. Shutz, president, has an- 
nounced. This is the fourth time 
the organization has met in Chicago 
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since its founding there in 1913. 
Most recent annual convention in 
Chicago was the 1938 meeting. 
The Chicago Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation, largest M. B. A local 
chapter and headed this year by 
Ferd Kramer, will handle conven- 
tion arrangements. More than 1200 
representatives of life insurance 
and trust companies, banks, real 
estate organizations, mortgage 
houses and government agencies 
will attend. 


Club Elects Spangler 


J. W. Spangler, vice president of 
the Seattle-First National Bank, at 
Seattle, Wash., has been elected 
yice president of the Rainier Club. 
He will automatically become presi- 
dent next Fall. He has been a 
member of the club since 1913. 


Again Heads Stock Assn. 


Dewey H. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, at Au- 
gusta, Ga. has been reelected 
president of the Twin-States Live- 
stock Association. 


Old Kent Promotes Curtis 


Heretofore executive vice presi- 
dent, Heber J. Curtis, has been 
elevated to the presidency of Old 
Kent Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
succeeding the late Clay H. Hol- 
lister. Mr. Curtis is also president 
of the Michigan Bankers Associa- 
tion and has been a figure in Grand 
Rapids banking for 30 years. He 
was vice president of the Kent 
State Bank when the Old National 
Bank was merged with it in 1929, 
and continued in that post with the 
meged institution. 


First And Merchants, Richmond, 
Has 75th Birthday 


Seventy-five years ago—on April 
24, 1865—the institution which is 
now the First and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, Virginia, 
was organized. As if to observe fit- 
tingly the diamond anniversary, 
plans have been announced for a 
$400,000 addition to the bank 
building at Ninth and Main Streets, 
work on which is proceeding apace. 

The destinies of the bank today 
are guided by 22 directors, headed 
by John M. Miller, Jr., chairman of 
the board; 26 officers with H. Hiter 
Harris, president. There are 175 
employees and the ownership of 
the institution is vested in 1,128 
stockholders, most of whom live in 
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or near Richmond. First and Mer- 
chants is Virginia’s largest bank 
and one of the 100 largest in the 
nation. 

Richmond had been evacuated 
only three weeks, in the War be- 
tween the States, before the bank 
was organized. When the Confed- 
erate soldiers returned from Appo- 
mattox they found fhat Richmond’s 
commerce had been destroyed, her 
finances bankrupted, her social sys- 
tem disrupted. 

Richmond sorely needed help 
and a few capitalists from Wash- 
ington and Alexandria came to 
Richmond and assisted a number of 
local residents to restore financial 
order and render aid, among them 
Hamilton G. Fant, who was chosen 
the first president and served as 
such for two and a half years. The 
first meeting of the stockholders 
was held April 24, 1865, and direc- 
tors were elected for organization 
purposes. 

The bank was opened for busi- 
ness in the old Custom House, in a 
room facing Bank Street. One of the 
early depositors was Robert E. Lee, 
then living on Franklin Street, and 
his original signature in the signa- 
ture book of the bank is one of the 
institution’s most treasured posses- 
sions. 

So great was the demand for 
funds that the capital was doubled 
in July and the bank was enabled 
to declare a dividend at the end of 
1865. 

By the time December of 1867 
came around, it was deemed ad- 
visable to consolidate with the 
National Exchange Bank, organized 
shortly after the First. 

As early as 1907 the bank estab- 
lished a department for savings and 
in 1919, the trust department was 
established. 

Perhaps the most important con- 
solidation in the 75-year history of 
the institution occurred March l, 
1926, when the First National Bank 
and the Merchants National Bank 
were brought together as the First 
and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond. 


The days of the quill pen and 
hand-written letters have long 
since passed away and, as might 
have been expected, a constant im- 
provement in the facilities has been 
made. Today dozens of accounting, 
calculating and other business ma- 
chines operated by electricity are 
used to take care of the thousands 
of items that the bank handles 
every business day, items that have 
to do with all parts of the United 
States and with many foreign 
countries. 


You? 


Do YOU have a desire to 
know more about banking? 


We suggest 3 books on 
vital banking subjects— 
books you will find inter- 
esting, timely and easy to 
read. 


Bank Cost Control 
Ben Young $2 


shows how to establish the 
basic records necessary for 
general control—it completely 
revolutionizes the old method 
of bank cost control—elimi- 
nates waste and risks— 
strengthens the bank’s earning 
position. , 


Bank Loan Management 
Stronck & Eigelberner $2 


Credit evaluation—satisfactory 
ratio of liquidity—principles of 
handling real estate mortgages 
—diversifications to observe in 
the investment portfolio, etc.— 
Loaning as done profitably 
today. 


Advertising For Banks 
Don Knowlton $2 


How to write copy that arrests 
attention and gets business. 
How to get publicity for your 
bank. How to combat adverse 
publicity to banks in general, 
etc., etc., etc. 


If bought in set of 3—$5. 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


RAND MONALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 


On 5-day approval plan 
0 Send me the set @ $5 
O Send me Adv. for Banks @ $2 


0 Send me Bk. Loan Mgmt. @ $2 
O Send me Bk. Cost Control@ $2 
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1940 CONVENTIONS 


National 


American Bankers Association— 
Sept. 22-26—Atlantic City, N. J. 

A. B. A. Executive Council—Apr. 
21-24—The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

American Institute of Banking— 
June 3-7—Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Financial Advertisers Association— 
Oct. 28-30—The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Investment Bankers Association— 
Dec. 9-13 — Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, Fla. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—Oct. 16- 
19—St. Louis, Mo. 

National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks—May 8-10—Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

National Association of State Bank 
Supervisors—Sept. 18-20—Rich- 
mond, Va. 

National Safe Deposit Advisory 
Council—May 23-25—Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 


State 


Alabama—May—Birmingham. 

Arkansas — May 16-17 — Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs. 

California—May 22-24—Hotel Del 
Monte, Del Monte. 

Colorado—June 19-21—Stanley 
Hotel, Estes Park. 

Connecticut—June 12—Greenwich 
Country Club, Greenwich. 

Dist. of Columbia—June 5-9—The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Idaho—June 10-11—Bozanta Tav- 
ern, Hayden Lake. 

Illinois—May 28-29—Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Indiana—May 15-16—Claypool Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Sept. 9-11—Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines, Des Moines. 

Kansas—May 8-10—Wichita. 

Kentucky—in Fall—Louisville. 

Maine—June 21-23—Poland Spring 
House, Poland. 

Maryland—May 16-17— Atlantic 
City (tentative). 

Massachusetts — May 23-25 — New 
Ocean House, Swampscott. 

Mass. Safe Deposit Assn.—May 23- 
25—Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Michigan—June 17-19— Pantlind 
Hotel Grand Rapids 

Minnesota—June 5-7—Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mississippi — May 13-15 — Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi. 

Missouri—May 6-8—Hotel Muehle- 

bach, Kansas City, Mo. 


Montana—June 17-18—Many Gla- 
ciers Hotel, Glacier National 
Park. 

Nebraska — Oct. 24-25 — Lincoln 
(tentative). 

Nevada—Aug. 26—Winnemucca. 

New Hampshire—May 17 tenta- 
tive—Hotel Carpenter, Manches- 
ter. 

New Jersey—May 23-25—The Am- 
bassador, Atlantic City. 

New Mexico—May 17-18—Hilton 
Hotel, Albuquerque. 

New York—June 10-11—Syracuse. 

North Carolina—May 9-10—Caro- 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst. 

North Dakota—June 14-15—Minot. 

Ohio—May—Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—May 2-3—Tulsa. 

Oklahoma A. I. B.—May 4—Tulsa. 

Oregon — June 17-18 — Gearhart 
Hotel, Gearhart. 

Pennsylvania — May 22-24—Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
South Carolina—June 2-4 Ocean 

Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach. 

South Dakota—May 15-16—Water- 
town. 

Tennessee—May—Memphis. 

Texas—May 21-23—Buccaneer Ho- 
tel, Galveston. 

Utah—June 7-8—Eccles Hotel, Lo- 
gan. 

Vermont — June — Woodstock Inn, 
Woodstock. 

Virginia—May 23-25—Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke. 

Washington — June 13-14 — Win- 
throp Hotel, Tacoma. 

W. Virginia—June 6-8—White Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Wisconsin — June 11-12 — Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Wyoming—June 7-8—Carter Hotel, 
Thermopolis. 


Bankers Conferences 


National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers (Mid- 
Continent Regional) May 17-18 

Southern Conference, Bank Asso- 
ciation Secretaries—Dec. 11-12 
—Atlanta, Ga. 

Arkansas Bankers Seminar—Aug. 
19-23—U. of Ark. 

Georgia Bankers Conference—July 
15-17. 

Kansas Bankers Seminar—June— 
U. of Kansas, Topeka. 

New Hampshire Bankers Confer- 
ence—June 7-8—Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover. 

No. Carolina Bankers Conference— 
July 8-12—University of N. C., 
Chapel Hill. 

Tennessee Bankers Conference — 
Aug. or Sept. 

Virginia Bankers Conference—June 
10-14—U. of Va., Charlottesville, 
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Changes Since Rand M°Nally Bankers Directory, First 1940 Edition 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


NSS. 6 4 iniew sad weweendadc 
IIIS 64 hile caciae ce salads 


RPE CT Terre Pee ToT ee 


Through Liquidation............... 
Through Absorption 
Through Consolidation or Merger 
Through Conversion 

Total discontinued............ 


« « «OOO BS NE Beas ese Ge nc actsweues 
+6 cEOIONNE NGS 65'S v.55 i one ccaexse’ 


National 1; State 1 


... Total 4 
.. Total 7 
Total 1 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


...- National 3; State 8; Private1................... 
TRORROI Gr Do sik oie ois cect cent ees 


..- Total 12 
.. Total 6 
. Total 2 

Total 1 

.. Tatal 21 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Merger or Consolidation.......... 


Total discontinued 
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CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


CALIFORNIA 
Forestville 


Analy Savings Bank, Branch of Sebas- 
topol 

(Changed title to Bank of Sonoma 
County, Branch of Sebastopol, Feb- 
truary 29, 1940) 

Forestville 

Bank of Sonoma County, Forestville 
Branch of Sebastopol 90-594 
(Change of title of Analy Savings 
Bank, Branch of Sebastopol. Effective 
February 29, 1940. Thos. Silk, Assis- 
tant Cashier and Manager) 

Guerneville 

Bank of Guerneville 

(This bank and the Sebastopol Na- 
tional Bank, Sebastopol, were pur- 
chased by the Analy Savings Bank, 
Sebastopol, on February 29, 1940 and 
a branch established at Guerneville. 
At the time of the purchase, the 
Analy Savings Bank changed its title 
to ank of Sonoma County. The 
Monte Rio branch of the Bank of 
Guerneville was discontinued at the 
time of the purchase) 
Guerneville 

Bank of Sonoma County, Guerneville 
Branch of Bank of Sonoma County, 
Sebastopol 90-603 
(Succeeded Bank of Guerneville which, 
together with the Sebastopol National 
Bank was purchased by the Analy 
Savings Bank, Sebastopol, on Febru- 
ary 29, 1940. The Analy Savings Bank 
changed its name to the Bank of 
Sonoma County at the time of the 
purchase and the Monte Rio branch 
of the Bank of Guerneville was dis- 
continued) 

Monte Rio 

Bank of Guerneville, Monte Rio 
Branch of Guerneville 90-1074 
(Discontinued February 29, 1940 when 
the head office was purchased by the 
Analy Savings Bank, Sebastopol) 
bastopol 

Analy Savings Bank 

(Changed title to Bank of Sonoma 
County, February 29, 1940 upon pur- 
chasing the Sebastopol National Bank, 
Sebastopol and the Bank of Guerne- 
ville, Guerneville and is now operat- 
ing branches at Forestville and 
Guerneville) 

bastopol 

Bank of Sonoma County 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$182,122. H. B. Fuller, President, C. G. 
Stange, Cashier. Change in title of the 
Analy Savings Bank and its branch 
at Forestville which purchased the 
Sebastopol National Bank, Sebastopol 
and the Bank of Guerneville, Guerne- 
ville, on February 29, 1940 and is now 
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operating branches at Forestville and 
Guerneville) 
Sebastopol 

Sebastopol National Bank 90-872 
(This bank and the Bank of Guerne- 
ville, Guerneville, were purchased by 
the Analy Savings Bank, Sebastopol, 
February 29, 1940 at which time the 
Analy Savings Bank changed its title 
to Bank of Sonoma County and con- 
tinued branches at Forestville and 
Guerneville) 


CONNECTICUT 
Stonington 


First National Bank 

(Voted voluntary liquidation Febru- 
ary 21, 1940. Deposits assumed by 
Mystic River National Bank, Mystic) 


GEORGIA 
Blakely 
*Farmers Exchange Bank, 
bank—not incorporated 
(Liquidated March 29, 1940) 


ILLINOIS 


Private 


Casey 
*First National Pank in Casey. .70-617 
(Entered voluntary liquidation March 
30, 1940) 

Chicago 
*Uptown National Bank of Cateage 

Capital $300,000, Surplus and Profits 

$202,000. H. F. Wuehrmann, President, 
R. H. Olmsted, Jr., Cashier. Conversion 
of Uptown State Bank, April 1, 1940) 

Chicago 

*Uptown State Bank 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Uptown National Bank of 
Chicago, April 1, 1940). 

Towanda 
Towanda State Bank 70-1626 
(Reported discontinued accepting de- 
posits February 17, 1940 and now in 
process of liquidation) 


IOWA 

Chatsworth 
Chatsworth Savings Bank....72-1243 
(Capital: Common $15,000, Preferred 
$5,000, Surplus and Profits $6,000. L. 
R. Ball, President, A. R. Laudi, 
Cashier. Closed August 24, 1939, re- 
opened February 26, 1940) 

Luverne 
Farmers State Bank 
(Capital $25,000. J. 
dent J. A. Nelson, 
April 1, 1940.) 


KENTUCKY 
Dry Ridge 


*Farmers Bank 


oe + 7202185 
. Marty, Presi- 
Cashier. Opened 


.. Total 7 


(Placed its affairs in the hands of 
the State Banking Department for 
liquidation March 23, 1940) ° 


MICHIGAN 
Menominee 
*The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Menominee 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank of Menominee, March 9, 1940) 


MINNESOTA 
Pequot Lakes 
*Farmers State Bank 
(Name of town changed from Pequot 
to Pequot Lakes, March 1940) 
Winnebago 
*Blue Earth Valley National Bank 
75-1092 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Winnebago, April 1, 1940) 
Winnebago 
*First National Bank in Winnebago 
75-1092 
(Change in title of Blue Earth Valley 
National Bank, effective April 1, 1940) 


MISSOURI 
Eugene 
Eugene State Bank 
(Closed March 13, 1940 by order of the 
Board of Directors) 


MONTANA 
Philipsburg 


*Flint Creek Valley Bank 93-521 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. H. A. Featherman, President, 
ise) Paige, Cashier. Opened April 1, 


NEBRASKA 
Lebanon 


*State Bank of Lebanon 

(Voluntarily liquidated, discontinuing 
its general banking business as of 
March 16, 1940) 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Bankers Trust Company 
(Taken possession of by Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance on 
February 29, 1940 for purpose of 
liquidation) 


NEW YORK 
Loan 


Mt. Kisco 


*Insurance Trust Company 
50-1114 
(Merged into Trust Co. of Larchmont, 
Larchmont, February 29, 1940 and 
operated as a branch) 

Mt. Kisco 


*Trust Co. of Larchmont, Branch of 
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Larchmont 
(Edward A. McKaharay, Assistant 
Secretary. Succeeded Insurance Loan 
Trust Co., which merged into the 
Trust Co. of Larchmont, Larchmont, 
February 29, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
*The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York, Branch at 32 Court St..... 
(Opened April 8, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 

*The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York, Branch at 187-191 Jora- 
lemon St. 

(Discontinued April 8, 1940) 

New York, Tottenville, (Borough of 
Richmond) 

*Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Company of Port Richmond, Branch 
at 179 Main St 

(Opened March 30, 1940) 

Richmond) 

New York, 


Tottenville, 
Richmond) 


(Borough of 
*The Tottenville National Bank. .1-456 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 30, 
1940. Absorbed by the Staten Island 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Port Richmond which bank now oper- 
ates a branch at Tottenville) 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Glen Ullin 
Security Bank of Hebron, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Hebron... 
(Opened March 11, 1940) 

Glen Ullin 
State Bank of Glen Ullin.... 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 
went into voluntary liquidation March 
9, 1940) 

Hebron 
The First State Bank of Hebron.77-184 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 
went into voluntary liquidation March 
9, 1940) 

Hebron 
Security Bank of Hebron 
(Opened March 11, 1940. Assumed de- 
posit liability of Security National 
Bank of Taylor, Taylor, and was 
granted permission to operate paying 
and receiving stations at Taylor and 
Glen Ullin) 

Taylor 
Security Bank of Hebron, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Hebron 
(Opened March 11, 1940) 

Taylor 
Security National Bank - 
(Deposit liability assumed March 11, 
1940 by (new) Security Bank of 
Hebron, Hebron, which was granted 
permission to operate paying and re- 
oila) stations at Taylor and Glen 

n 


OHIO 

Jeffersonville 
Milledgeville Bank Ter 
(Change in location of Milledgeville 
par eie ee Effective March 

Milledgeville 
Milledgeville Bank a 
(Changed location to Jeffersonville, 
March 1, 1940) 

OREGON 

Medford 

*Farmers & Fruitgrowers Bank. .96-25 
(Deposit liabilities assumed at close 
of business. March 23, 1940 by United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Portland and merged with the deposits 
of their Medford Branch at Medford) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Hudson 

*Fairview State Bank, Hudson Office 
of Fairview 
(C. O. Bemiss, Manager. Opened April 
1, 1940) 

Yankton 

First Dakota National Bank....78-48 
(Change in title of The First Dakota 
National Bank & ‘Trust Company. 
Effective March 8, 1940) 

Yankton 

The First Dakota National Bank & 
Trust Company ..78-48 
(Changed title to First Dakota Na- 
tional Bank, March 8, 1940) 


TEXAS 
Whitesboro 
*Security Bank of Whites- 
boro 
(Capital: Common $25,000. Preferred 
$25,000. W. J. Godwin, President, Sears 
Anderson, Cashier. Charter issued 
March 30, 1940. Succeeded Whitesboro 
National Bank) 
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Whitesboro 
*Whitesboro National Bank... .88-634 
(Succeeded by Security National Bank 
of Whitesboro, March 30, 1940) 


WASHINGTON 
Wenatchee 


*First National Bank of Wenatchee 


(Deposit liability assumed by the 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
March 27, 1940) 


WISCONSIN 
Chippewa Falls 
The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Chippewa Falls 20+ 19-122 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 2, 1940. 
Absorbed by The First National Bank 
of Chippewa Falls which will vote 
on a change in title the latter part 
of March) 


New Banks Reported In 


Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield 
*+First 
pany, 


National Bank & Trust Com- 
Branch of Bridgeport. 


ILLINOIS 
Mendota 


*+First State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $10,000) 

Oglesby 

*;First National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $15.000. Dr. John L. 
Rock, correspondent) 


IOWA 
Shell Rock 
*+Security State Bank. 
(Marvin W. Leritz, correspondent) 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


Liberty National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany ,branch at 455 South Fourth St. 
(Authorized March 4, 1940) 


MINNESOTA 
Montgomery 
+Farmers State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Indianola 
*Planters Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Ruleville. 
(Reported March 27, 1940) 
Shelby 
*The Bolivar County Bank. 
(Charter granted. Reported March 27, 
1940) 


TEXAS 
Palacios 


*City State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Char- 
ter granted March 18, 1940) 


F DIC Changes 


Since First 1940 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


CALIFORNIA 
Forestville—The Analy Savings Bank, 
Branch of Sebastopol Delete 
Forestville—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol da 
Guerneville—Bank of Guerneville. Delete 
Guerneville—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol Add 
Monte Rio—-Bank of Guerneville, Branch 
of Guerneville Delete 
Monte Rio—Bank of Sonoma County. 
Branch of Sebastopol 
ee Analy Savings 


CONNECTICUT 


Stonington—The First National 
of Stonington 


FLORIDA 


Port St. Joe—Florida Bank at Port St. 
Joe ... Ada 


Bank 
Delete 


ILLINOIS 
Towanda—Towanda State Bank. Dele 


INDIANA 
Whiting—State Bank of Whiting. .Ad 


IOWA 


Chatsworth—Chatsworth Savings Ban 


KANSAS 
Kinsley—The Kinsley Bank 


MICHIGAN 


Menominee—The Lumbermen’s Nation 
Bank of Menominee 


MINNESOTA 
Staples—Peoples State Bank of Staph 


MISSOURI 
Eugene—Eugene State Bank 


NEW JERSEY : 
Atlantic City—Bankers Trust Compan 


NEW YORK 
Larchmont—tTrust Company of Larek 
" Add “head office" 
Kisco—insurance Loan Trw 
Company 
Mount Kisco—Trust Company of Lare 
mont, Branch of Larchmont 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Glen Ullin—Security Bank of — 
Branch of Hebron 
Glen Ullin—State Bank of Glen unt 


Hebron—The First State Bank of — : 
ron 

Hebron-—-Security Bank of Hebron. a 

Taylor—Security Bank of Hoe 
Branch of Hebron ( 

Taylor—The Security National Bank 


Jeffersonville—The Milledgeville 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Freeburg—Freeburg State Bank. Delet 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Yankton—The First Dakota Nation 
Bank and Trust Co. of Yankte 


Yankton—First Dakota 


National Bank 
Ae 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville—Nashville Trust Comp 
Delete “head office” 


TEXAS 
Austin—The Fidelity State Bank...A 


VERMONT 


White River Junction—Hartford Saving 
Bank and Trust Company Deleti 


WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Falls—The Lumbermen’s 
tional Bank of Chippewa Falls. . Del 


We Abandoned The 
Monthly Charge 


(Continued from page 298 
may be handy. They are likely t 
come to town “leaving their spec! 
check book in another pair of ovel 
alls”; or perhaps they run out @ 
checks when it is not convenief 
to come to the bank for anoth 
book. Therefore, we thought be 
to let customers use our reg 
checks and we designate on 
records the plan of checking se 
ice a customer is using. 


BANKERS MONT. 








